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A  PROMISE  OF  BETTER 

■iM  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  YOU 


Conn’s  standard  praaice  of  inspection  procedures  and 
control  was  recently  recognized  officially,  by  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Forces  Technical  Service  Command,  with  an 
"APPROVED"  rating . .  ."in  manifestation  of  your  out¬ 
standing  record  for  quality  inspection  procedures  and 
control."  As  further  stated  in  the  award  letter,  this 
rating  denotes  a  "high  standard  of  quality  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  AAF  policies." 

Many  thousands  of  Sensitive  Altimeters,  Gyro- 
Horizon  Indicators,  Silver  Bearings  for  airplane  engines, 
and  several  types  of  Compasses  have  been  made  by 
Conn  for  our  lighting  forces.  ..  all  of  which  have  passed 
through  rigid  Conn  tests  and  inspeaions  before  ship¬ 
ment.  This  same  careful,  thorough  policy  will  be  your 
assurance  of  highest  quality  and  dependability  when 
new  Conn  instruments  will  be  produced  for  your  play¬ 
ing  satisfaaion. 

Typical  of  the  many  modem  inspection  devices  in  use 
at  Conn  are  the  three  illustrated.  Conn  is  the  ONLY  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  band  instrument  industry  with  these  up-to- 
date  facilities.  *"* 

C.  G.  CONN  LTD.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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Try  out  for  your  school  Band  this  Fall,  if  you  are  Cornet,  Clarinet,  or  Saxophone,  the  truly  brilliant, 
not  already  a  member.  Practicing,  and  playing  at  tone-clear  performance  of  these  fine  precision  instru- 
concerts,  is  lots  of  fun  —  it  gives  you  companionship  ments  will  help  you  render  an  outstanding  performance. 


with  good  fellows,  and  a  splendid  musical  training. 

As  with  every  other  activity,  you’ll  do  better  and 
have  more  enjoyment  from  band  playing  if  you  use 
instruments  capable  of  bringing  out  your  best. 

You’ll  thrill  to  the  ownership  of  a  HOLTON  instru¬ 


Write  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  Holton  dealer, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Holton  Catalog. 

FRANK 

HOLTON  &  CO. 
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ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 
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ROBBINS  MITVMUMII  BAND  BOOK 


No  matter  what  the  occasion  of  your  band  performance,  Robbins  Hit  Parade  Band  Book  will 
prove  a  hit.  Here  within  the  covers  of  one  book  ore  fourteen  exclusive  copyrights  —  songs  that 
were  the  sensational  hits  of  their  day  and  today  are  the  alUtime  favorites  of  millions  of  Americans 


DEEP  PURPLE 
MANHAHAN  SERENADE 
DAYBREAK 

OVER  THE  RAINBOW 

THE  CAISSONS  GO  ROLLING  ALONG 

MOONLIGHT  SERENADE 

JOSEPHINE 

MANZANILLO 

DOWN  ARGENTINA  WAY 

AURORA 

FERRY-BOAT  SERENADE 
THE  WOODPECKER  SONG 
ELMER’S  TUNE 
MAIRZY  DOATS 
WINGS  OVER  AMERICA 


INsreUMINTATION 


... .  Conductor 

. Flutot  in  C 

.  ....  Ob  Piccolo 

. Cb  Clorinol 

....  1(1  tb  Clorinol 
. .  ..  2nd  tb  Clorinol 

. 3rd  tb  Oorinol 

..  .  Eb  Alio  Clorinol 

. tb  toil  Clorinol 

. Oboo 

. toMooni 

. Id  Eb  Alio  Soioeliono 

. . 2nd  Eb  Alio  Soxophono 

. tb  Tonor  Soxopbono 

. Eb  torilono  Soxophono 

. . -  ..tb  tots  Soxophono 

(or  tb  tost) 


AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR  DIRECT 


... ..  Solo  ond  Id  tb  Cornel 

.........  2nd  tb  Cornol 

.  ......3rd  tb  Cornol 

. ...Id  ond  2iid  tb  Trunpolt 

.  ......  Id  Horn  in  Eb  (Alio) 

. . End  Horn  in  Eb  (Alio) 

. 3rd  and  4lh  Horni  in  Eb  (Alio) 

. . Id  Trombono  (ton  Oof) 

. .  End  Trombono  (toM  Clof) 

. 3rd  Trombono  (toit  Clof) 

. . ....Id  and  2nd  Trombonoi  (Troblo  Clof) 

. . 3rd  Trombono  (Troblo  Clof) 

. Euphonium  (torilono)  (too  Clof) 

. . torilono  (Troblo  Clof) 

. ta((os  (Tuboi) 

. . Drums 


Each  Book  35e 


Conductor  Book  60e 


ROBBINS  MUSIC  CORPORATION  799  Seventh  Avenue#  New  York  19 

Please  send  copies  of  the  Robbins  Hit  Parade  Bond  Book  for  the  instruments  I  hove 
checked  above.  I  enclose  $ . 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  anewerino  advertieementi  in  this  magaeine.  Soptombor,  1945 
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BATON  TWIRLING 


0v9r17S  Vivid 
Diagrams  of 
Twirliag  Tricks 
and  Stoats 


•  BATON  TWIRUNG  is  published  for 
those  who  want  to  create  sensational 
crowd-pleasing  stunts  and  appeals— twirl- 
ers  who  want  to  stand  out  in  their  field, 
earn  the  spotlight,  win  applause. 

BATON  TWIRUNG  is  the  work  of 
three  famous  authorities— Major  Wm. 
Boothe,  Ray  Gaedke  and  Fred  W.  Miller. 
It  contains  over  175  easy  to  follow  dia¬ 
grammatic  illustrations  which  carry  you, 
step  by  step,  through  every  suge  of  a  "bag 
of  tricks”  that  ranges  from  simple  move¬ 
ments  to  the  most  advanced  stunts. 

First  BATON  TWIRUNG  gives  you 
that  all-important  mastery  of  baton  twirl¬ 
ing  fundamentals.  Then  it  gives  you  a 
dazzling  repertoire  of  tricks  and  stunts 
from  v^ich  you  can  work  out  1001  in¬ 
teresting  and  distinctive  variations  —  all 
for  a  single  dollar  billl 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
BATON  TWIRLING. 
If  he  can’t  supply 
you,  order  direct. 


WFL  DRUM  CO. 

1728  NORTH  D8MIN  AVE  .  CHICACO  47.  ILL 


Back  Issues 

Molt  ell  back  Itiuai  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  are  avallaUa.  If  ordered 
by  mail,  3c  additional  for  postage  mutt 
be  added  to  the  price  of  each  maga- 
dna.  if  back  copies  ordered  are  no 
longer  available  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 

Current  and  two  im¬ 
mediately  preceding 

issues  . 20c  per  copy 

Issues  more  then  three 
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more  then  nine . 40c  per  copy 
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So  You  Want  to 

TEACH  Music 


By  SAvin^  C^uufaUa, 

Director,  Music  Education  Dept. 

State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa. 


e  EVERY  YEAR,  APPROACHING 
GRADUATION  TIME  in  hiRh  schools, 
the  writer  is  bombarded  with  in¬ 
quiries  from  high  school  seniors,  who 
are  contemplating  a  career  in  music 
education,  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
such  a  career  for  them.  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  such  inquiries  intelli¬ 
gent  answers,  I  have  tried  to  set  up 
a  list  of  criteria  which  will  help  stu¬ 
dents  evaluate  their  own  potentialities 
in  respect  to  what  it  takes  to  make 
a  successful  school  music  teacher. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  in  teacher  preparation  will  do 
much  to  develop  your  individual  skills, 
information,  personality,  ideals  and 
standards  appreciations,  you  must 
come  to  college  with  some  adequate 
concepts,  and  adequate  preparation  for 
assuming  the  adult  responsibilities 
which  college  work  demands. 

Personality  Traits 

Let  us  analyze  you  first  in  respect 
to  your  personality.  What  is  demanded 
of  a  school  music  teacher? 

1.  Appearance.  The  music  teacher 
should  be  a  person  of  clean  habits, 
good  grooming,  good  manners,  a  lady 
or  gentleman  in  word,  gesture  and 
manner.  Clothes  and  grooming  re¬ 
flect  your  personality. 

2.  Enthusiasm.  You  will  have  to 
inspire  other  people  through  your 
work  and  manner  of  teaching.  If  you 
can't  get  stimulated  and  excited  about 
what  you  have  to  offer,  you’ll  never 
stimulate  others  to  like  what  you 
like. 

3.  Naturalness.  The  wallflower,  the 
“drip"  or  the  “droop,”  the  very  shy 
and  the  ultra-sophisticated,  the  “hep- 
cat”  and  the  “show-off”  are  not  usually 
good  material.  Children  can  see 
through  Insincere  people.  Be  your¬ 
self,  which  means,  l)e  genuine,  a  “regu¬ 
lar  guy.” 

4.  Poise.  You  are  going  to  have  to 
mix  with  all  kinds  of  people  from  all 
walks  of  life.  You  will  be  invited  to 
all  sorts  of  homes,  and  will  participate 
in  many  sociai  events  in  which  you 
will  be  looked  to  for  leadership.  You 
must  t)e  able  to  hold  your  own  in  any 
kind  of  society,  any  economic  level 
without  being  “snobbish,”  “boorish,” 
or  ill  at  ease. 


5.  Force.  You  will  have  to  be  able 
to  convince  children  and  adults  of  the 
values  of  what  you  have  to  offer.  You 
will  have  to  be  a  good  salesman  of 
your  subject.  You  must  be  able  to  put 
it  across.  If  you  are  afraid  of  your 
shadow,  don't  go  into  school  music. 

6.  Initiative.  Most  school  admin¬ 
istrators  know  very  little  about  the 
music  program  in  their  schools.  They 
leave  the  organization  of  school  music 
activities  to  the  music  teacher.  He 
must  not  only  know  music,  but  know 
how  to  organize  a  program,  initiate  it, 
and  carry  it  through.  This  takes  ef¬ 
fort  and  will  power.  Have  you  got 
what  it  takes? 

7.  Alertness.  At  various  parts  of 
the  school  year  you  are  part  of  the 
athletic  department  for  football  season, 
basketball  season;  at  others  part  of 
the  assembly  committee  for  special 
musical  events.  You  must  be  ready  at 
a  moment’s  notice  with  almost  any 
kind  of  a  musical  program  for  any 
kind  of  an  event.  That  means  keep¬ 
ing  six  jumps  ahead  of  your  schedule. 

8.  Perseverance.  ,  There  are  many 
discouraging  moments  in  the  life  of 
a  school  music  teacher.  You  must  have 
the  will  power  to  stick  to  a  job  even 
if  it  is  not  to  your  liking.  Can  you 
do  so? 

9.  Resourcefulness.  You  must  be 
able  to  improvise,  not  only  musically, 
but  in  terms  of  methods,  materials. 
You  must  be  able  to  make  quick  sub¬ 
stitutions  for  missing  parts  in  musical 
organizations;  recognize  keen  re¬ 
sponses  which  may  lead  down  inter¬ 
esting  by-paths  in  class  discussions. 

10.  Reliability.  You  will  be  left 
pretty  much  to  your  own  resources  by 
the  school  administrator.  He  will  de¬ 
mand  and  expect  certain  achievements 
of  you  and  your  organizations,  with¬ 
out  giving  you  too  much  supervision. 
Whether  or  not  you  produce  will  de¬ 
pend  not  only  on  your  akill  as  a 


teacher,  but  your  willingness  to  meet 
your  responsibilities. 

11.  Cooperation.  Can  you  work  with 
others  and  be  willing  to  give  of  your¬ 
self  without  stint,  and  not  make  too 
many  demands  on  others.  You  will 
have  to  work  with  grade  teachers  in 
the  preparation  of  their  units  of  in¬ 
struction;  work  with  students  at  all 
age  levels;  work  with  school  admin¬ 
istrators  in  organizing  your  own 
schedule;  work  with  the  janitor  in 
the  mechanical  details  of  setting  up 
for  chorus,  orchestra  and  band;  work 
with  Art,  English,  Physical  Education, 
History  teachers  in  preparing  assem¬ 
bly  programs,  operettas.  Can  you  get 
along  with  people? 

12.  Tact.  Do  you  fly  off  the  handle 
quickly  without  knowing  all  sides  of 
a  question?  Do  you  know  how  to  be 
polite  without  being  servile?  Can  you 
handle  irate  people  without  making 
them  sore  at  you?  Your  ability  to 
handle  people  gently  but  firmly  de¬ 
termines  your  tactfulness. 

13.  Sense  of  Humor.  There  will  be 
many  occasions  to  make  you  feel  that 
the  world  is  turned  upside  down. 
Your  soloist  is  ill  the  night  of  a 
concert;  the  principal  has  turned  down 
your  request  for  materials;  the  kids 
are  acting  up  in  class.  Can  you  main¬ 
tain  a  balanced  perspective  and  see 
the  humorous  side  of  a  situation?  This 
is  the  typically  American  way  of 
handling  difficult  situations. 

14.  Emotional  Stability.  Do  you 
burst  into  tears  at  disappointing 
events?  Can  you  take  it  as  well  as 
you  can  dish  it  out?  You  will  receive 
much  criticism  from  your  teachers, 
principals,  fellow  students.  You  will 
find  that  children  don't  always  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  what  you  expect.  Can  you 
meet  life  with  a  smiling  face  in  spite 
of  turmoil  within?  Are  you  a  good 
trouper? 

Praparstion 

While  the  college  will  take  care  of 
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Th*  Indiana  Stata  Taachart  Collaga  Band  takas  its  music  down  tha  broad  boulavard  of  its  Pannsylvania  homo  town  in  a  community 
parada.  School  and  C0II090  bands  ara  invaluablo  and  9anarally  availablo  to  9lorify  public  spirited  and  patriotic  avants. 


not  Just  the  highbrow  stuff.  Music 
serves  many  tastes. 

5.  Develop  a  universality  of  taste. 
Life  would  be  pretty  dull  without 
“Blondle”  and  “Major  Hoople,”  as  well 
as  being  left  without  the  great  paint¬ 
ings  of  an  era.  Today's  popular  song 
is  in  the  same  category  as  today’s 
cartoon.  It  serves  its  purpose  of  ready 
amusement  for  a  while.  Just  as  some 
cartoons  may  become  great  because  of 
a  universal  sentiment  expressed,  so 
some  popular  songs  carry  on  to  pos¬ 
terity  because  of  similar  greatness  in 
expressing  a  fine  thought.  But  we  also 
want  to  know  and  fill  our  minds  with 
those  melodies  which  have  already 
achieved  greatness  through  the  test 
of  time.  Our  memories  are  our  own 
art  museum  and  concert  hall.  Fill 
yours  with  great  dreams,  great  pic¬ 
tures,  and  certainly  with  great  music. 
Don’t  become  a  musical  "highbrow”  of 
the  long  underwear  type;  but  don’t 
remain  a  “hep-cat”  who  thinks  there  is 
only  one  kind  of  music.  There  are 
many  tastes  and  many  desires.  If  you 
want  to  dance  you  don’t  want  the  NBC 
symphony,  but  you  do  want  Tommy 
Dorsey.  If  you  want  to  dream,  you 
will  want  Liszt’s  “Liebestraume”  or 
Wagner’s  “Traume.” 

Check  yourself  against  these  sug¬ 
gestions.  If  you  feel  you  can  measure 
up  to  these  demands,  then  “come  on 
in,  the  water  is  fine.” 


the  major  portion  of  your  preparation 
in  terms  of  information,  skills,  etc., 
you  can  be  off  to  a  fiying  start  in  your 
college  work  by  anticipating  your 
needs  and  taking  advantage  of  every¬ 
thing  that  your  high  school  and  com¬ 
munity  make  available  to  you  in  the 
way  of  musical  life. 

1.  Academic.  Don’t  feel  that  be¬ 
cause  your  major  interest  lies  in  music 
that  you  can  afford  to  neglect  the 
academic  subjects.  To  paraphrase  Kip¬ 
ling:  “the  man  who  knows  music  and 
knows  only  music,  knows  nothing  of 
music.”  Music  is  as  wide  as  the 
humanities  and  sciences.  It  has  many 
ramifications.  In  your  college  career 
you  will  discover  that  the  best  music 
students  are  those  who  are  academic¬ 
ally  strong  as  well.  Music  is  born  of 
an  entire  nation’s  culture.  It  is  the 
acme  of  expression  of  the  whole  cul¬ 
ture.  The  more  you  know  of  the  en¬ 
tire  culture,  the  more  you  know  of 
its  music.  Therefore,  work  hard  at 
your  languages,  mathematics,  social 
studies  particularly,  sciences  and  other 
art  activities.  Broaden  your  horizons 
to  include  every  facet  of  human  life. 

2.  Musical.  Don’t  be  lopsided.  Don’t 
Just  be  a  violinist,  or  a  soprano,  or  a 
pianist.  Try  to  develop  in  every  phase 
of  the  music  program.  Sing  with  the 
choir,  play  with  the  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  and  chamber  music  group.  By 
all  means  give  serious  attention  to  the 


study  of  piano  regardless  of  whether 
you  are  a  singer  or  instrumentalist. 
Learn  something  of  percussion  since 
most  musical  troubles  originate  in 
poor  rhythmic  reading.  Take  courses 
in  music  appreciation,  history  or  har¬ 
mony  to  acquaint  you  with  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  music,  its  theory  and  its  his¬ 
tory. 

3.  Community  Activities.  Join  the 
cooperative  concerts  group  in  your 
community.  Participate  in  your  church 
musical  activities.  Give  unstintingly 
of  your  services  to  hospitals,  service 
clubs,  civic  clubs  by  enriching  their 
programs  with  music.  The  more  often 
you  appear  in  public,  the  richer  you 
make  your  community  life,  and  the 
easier  it  becomes  for  you  to  meet  peo¬ 
ple  easily  and  successfully. 

4.  Listening  Activities.  Attend  con¬ 
certs  to  familiarize  yourself  not  only 
with  the  musical  literature  you  will 
hear,  but  to  observe  the  manner  of 
the  concert  artists.  Notice  their  ease 
of  deportment,  their  usually  fine  car¬ 
riage,  and  their  superior  ability.  Carry 
some  of  this  into  your  own  carriage 
and  deportment,  and  use  the  inspira¬ 
tion  derived  to  stimulate  you  to  greater 
personal  effort  in  your  own  musical 
achievement.  Use  your  radio  in  a  dis¬ 
criminating  manner.  Choose  radio  pro¬ 
grams  that  will  help  build  your  mu¬ 
sical  ideals  and  standards.  That  in¬ 
cludes  good  dance  bands  and  vocalists. 


Ik. 
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By  Bosmmary  Dard»tfll»,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Music  is  the  expression  of  the  emotions  of 
its  creators  and  plays  upon  the  emotions  of 
its  listeners.  Primitive  man  made  rhythmic 
music  before  he  learned  to  speak.  The  abil¬ 
ity  to  create  musical  rhythm  is  one  of  the 
things  which  sets  men  above,  the  rest  of 
creation.  The  birds,  the  animals,  the  ocean, 
even  the  wind,  moke  musical  rhythmic 
soimds.  But  man  alone  can  express  himself 
in  a  multitude  of  sounds  and  musical  effects 
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at  will.  The  degree  that  expression  in  music 
has  progressed  denotes  the  progress  of  cul¬ 
ture  in  a  nation. 

Since  music  is  the  expression  of  emotions, 
what  better  way  to  learn  and  understand  the 
emotions  of  the  people  of  other  lands  than 
through  the  study  and  the  playing  of  their 
music.  The  history  of  their  coimtry  and  their 
everyday  life  is  recorded  in  their  songs; 
their  glories  and  their  triumphs  in  military 
marches;  their  gay  or  sombre  comradeship 
in  school  songs;  their  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  their  operas  and  their  sym¬ 
phonies.  The  sad  songs,  the  dreary  songs 
of  weary  toilers,  the  lullabies,  the  dancing 
frolics,  all  tell  the  story  of  their  daily  life. 


Music  alone  is  not  the  answer  to  the  cry 
for  world  peace,  but  in  order  for  all  nations 
to  live  peaceably  together  there  must  be  a 
harmony,  an  understanding,  and  a  sharing 
between  them.  Above  all  there  must  grow 
respect  for  one  another. 

When  a  nation  has  learned  to  respect  and 
to  love  the  beauty  of  another's  music,  and 
to  imderstand  the  daily  life  of  its  people  as 
expressed  in  their  songs,  there  will  be  laid 
tho  foundation  for  a  respect  and  on  imder- 
standing  and  on  honoring  of  the  rights  of 
those  people.  And  when  a  great  depth  of 
imderstanding  exists  between  all  nations 
there  can  be  no  more  wars. 
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Advantages 

of  a 

Musical  Education 
In  High  School 

Second  Prize  Winning  Essay 

I94S  National  Essay  Contast  of  tha  Music  War  Council  of  Amarica 

By  Mary  Helen  Hintie 

Los  Angeles  High  School 

Los  Angalas,  California 


e  AMERICAN  HIGH  SCHOOL  STU¬ 
DENTS  ARE  VERY  FORTUNATE 
in  haying  the  many  advantages  of  a 
musical  training.  Our  public  school 
system  offers  a  variety  of  musical 
courses  not  only  in  the  field  of  appre¬ 
ciation  and  history,  but  also  in  the 
field  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
These  courses  give  the  student  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  music  which  will  lead  eventually  to 
appreciation.  The  second  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  student  of  musical  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  development  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship,  which  primarily  is  promoted 
through  group  organization  and  par¬ 
ticipation.  These  groups,  whether  they 
be  choruses  or  orchestras,  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  high  school  life.  The 
student,  through  participation,  creates 
in  himself  a  means  of  self-expression 
which  is  the  greatest  advantage  of  a 
musical  education  in  high  school. 

To  begin  with,  understanding  of 
music  is  taught  to  the  students  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Music  is,  of  course, 
a  science  as  well  as  an  art.  Few  peo¬ 
ple  realize  the  many  technicalities  in¬ 
volved  in  the  study  of  music,  and  many 
who  realize  it  will  not  take  the  time 
or  interest  to  become  its  master.  The 
most  important  factor  in  the  technical 
field  is  accuracy.  As  John  Ruskin,  the 
great  reformer  said,  "the  difference 
betwen  right  and  wrong  is  accuracy."* 
Accuracy  of  pitch,  accuracy  of  notes, 
and  accuracy  of  rhythm  are  the  ele¬ 
ments  involved  in  successfully  playing 
a  composition.  Although  one  may  think 
that  these  are  the  only  factors  needed 
to  execute  successfully  a  musical  com¬ 
position,  there  is  one  quality  that  is 
completely  lacking,  emotion.  On  the 
emotional  side  of  understanding  comes 
the  quality  that  is  considered  a  great 
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...  In  the  tprinq  of  1945  tha  Music  War 
Council  of  America  conducted  an  essay 
contest  on  music,  for  Junior  and  Senior  Hiqh 
School  students.  Three  grand  prizes  and  ten 
honorable  mention  awards  were  offered  for 
the  best  manuscripts  on  musical  subjects.  Tha 
essay  on  tha  opposite  page  by  Rosemary 
Dardenella,  13  yaar  old  first  samester  ninth 
grader  of  Thomas  Starr  King  Junior  High 
School,  Los  Angelos,  won  first  prize.  .  .  “Ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  Musical  Education  in  High 
School"  was  the  subject  which  brought  sec¬ 
ond  honors  to  Mary  Helen  Hintze  for  her 
fine  essay.  Miss  Hintze,  a  flutist,  played 
with  tha  Los  Angeles  High  School  Orches¬ 
tra,  graduated  in  June  at  17,  and  is  enter¬ 
ing  the  University  of  California  to  major 
in  English.  Har  remarkable  essay  repro¬ 
duced  hero  is  drawn  from  her  own  axpori- 
ance.  .  .  .  Third  prize  "How  Music  Has 
Helped  the  War  ^ort"  came  to  Jeanne 
Johnston,  eighteen,  who  comas  from  a  mu¬ 
sical  family,  studied  comprehensive  music 
for  three  years  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Free 
Academy,  hopes  to  play  in  the  band  or 
orchestra  at  Potsdam  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  which  she  is  entering  this  fall. 


advantage  to  possess.  That  quality  is 
appreciation.  Appreciation  cannot  be 
taught,  but  understanding  can;  and 
out  of  understanding,  appreciation  will 
grow.'  One  learns  to  appreciate  by 
playing  or  singing  the  music  itself, 
and  then  by  listening  to  the  products 
of  finished  artists.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  qualities  that  music  can  de¬ 
velop  in  man  is  the  art  of  sensitive¬ 
ness.  Again,  sensitiveness  cannot  be 
developed  without  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  music  both  mechanically  and 


Miss  Hintze 


emotionally.  Sensitiveness  brings 
about  in  man,  not  only  a  response  to 
delicacy  of  sound  or  loveliness  of 
color,  but  also  a  sensitiveness  to  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  man  and  his 
society.  A  musical  education  in  high 
school  develops  a  sensitiveness  of 
spirit  in  the  individual  which  inspires 
in  him  more  feeling  towards  humanity. 

Besides  the  advantages  of  a  musical 
education  for  the  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  music  itself,  we  come 
to  a  different  phase  entirely.  This 
phase  is  the  development  of  good 
citizenship  through  musical  training 
in  high  school.  Good  citizenship  is  a 
quality  admired  in  school,  in  home 
life,  and  at  work.  It  may  not  be  readily 
understood  just  exactly  how  musical 
training  can  develop  this  quality  in 
the  student,  but  those  who  have  ever 
partaken  in  any  musical  organization 
can  very  easily  understand  the  rela¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  direct  need  for  co¬ 
operation  and  sense  of  responsibility 
within  the  group  because  of  the  fact 
that  every  person  is  needed  to  put  over 
the  particular  selection  being  done. 
Each  individual  learns  to  discipline 
himself  and  to  interpret  the  song  not 
as  he  sees  it,  but  as  he  is  directed. 
The  school  musical  organizations  have 
a  debt  to  their  teachers,  to  their  stu¬ 
dent  bodies,  and  to  society.  The  mem¬ 
bers  appreciation  can  and  should  be 
shown  by  diligent  efforts  to  share  their 
music  with  their  audiences  and  in  the 
developing  of  this  phase  of  good  citi¬ 
zenship. 

Above  all  else,  the  development  of 
self-expression  is  the  foremost  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  musical  education  in  high 
school.  Elveryone  needs  an  outlet  for 


*  John  Ruskin — Sesame  and  Lilies 

•  Harriet  Johnson — Your  Career  In  Music 
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his  emotions.  Some  do  it  by  crying, 
others  by  screaming,  but  the  person 
who  has  had  a  musical  education  in 
high  school  can  do  it  in  the  finest  and 
most  beautiful  way  of  all,  the  way  of 
music.  The  individual  can  express 
himself  either  by  creating  something 
new  or  by  interpreting  something  that 
someone  else  has  written.  Many  beau¬ 
tiful  compositions  are  written  and 
many  new  composers  are  born  as  a 
result  of  the  pouring  out  of  emotions, 
either  happy  or  sorrowful.  Chopin,  for 
example,  composed  his  great  polonaises 
out  of  love  and  sorrow  for  Poland,  his 
native  land.*  Although  it  may  seem 
easy  to  compose,  the  composer  must 
conform  to  definite  rules  and  set  pat¬ 
terns.  In  the  field  of  interpretation, 
the  individual  may  go  a  long  way  in 
expressing  himself.  First  of  all,  a 
knowledge  of  singing  or  of  playing  an 
instrument  is  necessary.  In  singing. 


of  the  words  and  by  the  dynamics  of 
the  tone.  In  school,  the  students  are 
taught  how  to  pronounce  the  words 
so  that  they  will  be  clear  and  will  l)e 
heard.  They  are  taught  also  which 
words  and  syllables  to  stress  in  a  song 
in  order  to  give  the  proper  meaning. 
While  the  singer  has  words,  dynamics, 
and  speed,  the  instrumentalist  has  only 
dynamics  and  speed  to  express  his 
emotion.  In  spite  of  this,  the  instru¬ 
ment  has  the  advantage  over  the  hu¬ 
man  voice  because  it  is  more  perfect. 
The  musician,  in  order  to  express  him¬ 
self  well,  must  understand  mental  hy¬ 
giene.  In  other  words  he  should  be 
able  to  throw  himself  into  the  mood 
of  the  music.  This  technique  needs  to 
be  learned  by  the  musician  in  order 
to  cultivate  self-expression.  By  study¬ 
ing  music  in  high  school  the  student 
is  given  the  opportunity  to  develop 


In  conclusion,  musical  education  in 
high  school  is  not  only  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  those  who  are  musically  in¬ 
clined  and  want  to  become  musicians, 
but  also  to  those  who  have  no  intention 
of  following  that  line.  In  them  it  can 
awake  a  development  of  understanding 
and  appreciation,  and  thus  make  them 
more  sensitive  to  beauty  and  the  needs 
of  man  and  his  society.  Good  citisen- 
ship  is  an  admirable  quality  in  any¬ 
one.  It  would  be  worth  one’s  while 
to  study  music  in  high  school  if  only 
to  develop  this  character  trait.  Lastly, 
and  above  all  else,  the  art  of  self- 
expression  is  one  of  the  basic  needs 
of  mankind.  By  providing  an  outlet 
for  emotion,  musical  education  in  high 
school  brings  a  pleasure  that  makes 
life  richer,  more  meaningful,  and  more 
endurable. 


the  interpretation  is  given  by  means  this  quality. 


»  La  VIolette — Music  and  the  Great  Com- 
l>oHers 


Leopold  Sfokowilci  (indicsfod  by  arrow)  addrattinq  audianea  in  Lot  Angalat  City  Hall  attambly  room  June  30  during  caramony  for 
praiantation  of  awards  won  by  Lot  Angalat  junior  and  senior  high  school  tfudanft  in  national  assay  competition  sponsored  by  Music 
War  Council  of  America.  Eight  of  thirteen  national  priias  want  to  young  people  in  Lot  Angalat  and  vicinity.  Tha  presentation  pro¬ 
gram  was  broadcast  over  Radio  Station  KFI. 
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MOODS 

Music 


^cud,  £judL&Oi 


Supervisor  of  High  School  Music 

St.  Peter,  Minnesota 


This  young  lady  of  St.  Pater,  Minne¬ 
sota,  is  wearing  the  famous  Young- 
Quinlin  Dress  valued  at  over  $1,500. 
The  dainty  garment  is  made  of  War 
Bonds  and  Stamps  which  are  sewed 
into  the  cloth.  Miss  Mary  Lou  Knee- 
land,  who  appears  as  she  wore  the 
dress  at  one  of  the  high  school 
band's  Victory  Concerts,  is  attend¬ 
ing  Stevens  College  this  fall  with 
an  entirely  different  wardrobe. 


dure  are  new  as  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  as  yet  It  is  not  fully  de¬ 
veloped  but  is  still  in  the  process  of 
evolving.  Thus  far  our  plan  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  We  have  three  grade  schools 
in  our  system  and  as  supervisor,  I 
visit  them  once  each  week.  At  that 
time  I  give  a  demonstration  lesson 
and  outline  the  work  for  the  following 
week,  the  teacher  stays  in  the  room 
for  observation  and  is  free  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions.  “MOODS  OF  MUSIC”  was  devel¬ 
oped  because  I  felt  a  need  for  closer 
contact  with  the  instrumental  abilities 
of  our  grade  students,  especially  the 
piano  students  who  were  not  enrolled 
in  our  instrumental  music  department. 
It  started  one  day  because  I  had  been 
composing  a  piano  composition  and 
could  not  think  of  a  suitable  name  for 
it,  so  I  began  asking  questions  such 
as,  “What  does  this  music  make  you 
think  of?”  “Is  this  Indian  music, 
church  music,  concert  music,  or  what 
type  of  music?”  Naturally  I  received 
plenty  of  answers  and  better  yet,  a 
suggestion  for  a  fine  title.  It  was  not 
long  afterward  that  a  fifth  grader 
asked  to  play  a  piano  piece  and  let 
the  rest  of  the  class  “guess”  the  title. 
I  readily  consented  and  was  amazed 
at  the  ability  of  the  player.  Several 
students  responded  with  answers  and 
the  mood  of  the  music  was  caught  by 
the  rest  of  the  class. 

Everything  is  kept  on  a  very  infor¬ 
mal  basis,  if  a  child  plays  only  part 
of  a  selection,  we  say  nothing  about 
it,  but  encourage  them  to  feel  that 
coming  to  the  piano  should  be  a  nat¬ 
ural  thing,  to  l>e  done  with  a  spirit  of 
fun. 


•  WE  PLAY  A  GAME  OF  MUSIC  in 

our  grade  schools  that  is  so  successful 
that  I  have  felt  other  schools  might 
be  -interested.  The  game  and  proce- 


If  a  child  wants  to  play  a  selection 
with  the  index  finger,  we  don’t  mind 
at  all,  if  they  forget  the  music  half 
way  through,  as  supervisor  I  say, 
“That’s  all  right,  you  played  enough 
for  us  to  get  the  mood  of  the  music.” 
If  someone  makes  a  mistake,  we  say 
nothing  about  it  but  rather  do  we  en¬ 
courage  the  youngster  to  follow 
through.  Imagine  my  surpise  the 
other  day  to  find  a  fourth  grade  girl 
who  played  from  memory  a  Sonatina 
(six  pages  long).  I  fiad  not  even 
dreamed  of  this  girl’s  talent  and  did 
not  even  surmise  that  she  could  spell 
the  word  “Piano”.  (They  had  recently 
moved  to  town  so  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  her  from  a  former  grade.) 

Once  every  month  we  play  this 
game  in  the  third  to  the  sixth  grades. 
Our  piano  teachers  in  town  have  told 
me  of  the  keen  interest  of  these  young 
piayers  and  many  new  students  have 
come  for  lessons. 

Just  lately  our  grade  violinists, 
clarinetists,  cornet  and  trombone  play¬ 
ers  have  asked  to  play  “MOODS  OF 
MUSIC”  and  of  course  I  have  con¬ 
sented.  We  find  however,  that  the 
iPleasr  turn  to  Paye  40) 


Earl  Erickson  is  diracter  of  Insfru- 
manfal  School  Music  in  tha  Sf.  Patar, 
Minnasofa,  Public  Schools.  His  Supar- 
intandant  is  Malvilla  R.  Davis,  and  his 
Principal,  Edith  C.  Kohl.  Evaryona  in 
Sf.  Patar  is  happy  with  tha  musical 
accomplishmants  of  tha  educational 
program,  and  proud  of  such  pictures, 
as  soon  on  page  40,  of  tha  St.  Patar 
High  School  Band.  What  a  lovely 
stage  prasanca  is  achieved  by  groom¬ 
ing  tha  girls  in  formals,  and  tha  boys 
in  military  uniforms.  Thus  they  pra- 
santad  thair  inspiring  Sunday  anar- 
noon  concerts  last  school  term  for 
tha  anjoymant  of  thair  community. 
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From  Little  Bohemia  Came 

Bohumir  KRYL 


fo  become  one  of  the 

World's  Greatest  Cornetists 

QwdtiA.  dL.  3Uvddn, 

Tells  His  Life  Story 


•  BOHUMIR  KRYL,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  cornet  virtuosos  and 
a  bandmaster  of  unquestioned  genius, 
was  born  on  May  2nd,  1876  in  Horlce, 
Kohemia,  a  small  town  not  far  from 
the  outskirts  of  Prague.  His  father 
was  a  noted  sculptor  who  taught  his 
son  the  finer  points  of  this  difficult 
art.  At  the  same  time  young  Bohumir 
also  evinced  a  natural  flair  for  music, 
learning  to  play  Iwth  the  cornet  and 
the  violin. 

Bohumir  indulged  in  the  various 
whims  of  boys  and  ran  away  from 
his  home  to  Join  a  circus  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  11  years.  With  the  Rents 
Travelling  Circus  he  was  a  contortion¬ 
ist,  tumbler,  jumper  and  a  “man  on 
the  flying  trapeze,”  doubling  in  brass 
with  his  cornet  in  the  grand  parade. 
Two  years  later  he  met  with  a  severe 
accident  one  fateful  day  while  jump¬ 
ing.  He  stole  away  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  walked  all  the  way 
home,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles. 
In  less  than  6  months  he  left  home 
once  more,  in  1889,  this  time  bound 
for  America. 

Sweet  melodies  and  tuneful  notes 
from  his  violin  earned  his  passage 
across  the  turbulent  Atlantic.  Bohumir 
headed  out  west  as  far  as  Indianap¬ 
olis.  Here  he  was  commissioned  by 
General  Lew  Wallace  to  sculpture  the 
immortal  Ben  Hur  and  the  Princess 
of  India  at  the  officer’s  home  in  Craw- 
fordsville,  Indiana. 

In  1894,  while  working  on  the  Sol¬ 
diers’  Monument,  he  was  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  famous  Sousa  Band 

was  to  play  in  Indianapolis.  After  the 
concert,  young  Bohumir  took  his  cor¬ 
net  with  him  to  the  Musicians’  Hall 
where  Sousa’s  men  adjourned  to  meet 
with  the  local  musicians  and  dine 

sumptuously  on  sandwiches  and  beer. 

Kryl,  however,  was  solely  interested 

in  taking  a  cornet  lesson  from  Albert 
Bode,  Sousa’s  soloist.  Herman  Conrad, 
the  famous  tubaist,  was  then  Sousa’s 


manager,  and  he  it  was  who  intro¬ 
duced  Kryl  to  Bode  who  ushered  the 
lad  into  a  small  room  off  the  main 
hall  in  order  to  give  him  a  “lesson.” 
It  proved  to  be  a  good  joke  because — 

In  spite  of  what  some  of  the  local 
“boys”  had  told  them  of  Kryl’s  ex¬ 
traordinary  ability  as  a  cornetist,  all 
of  Sousa’s  men  crowded  around  out¬ 
side  the  closed  door  in  order  to  listen 
to  the  “rube”  and  were  ready  to  have 
some  fun.  Suddenly  they  heard  the 
golden  tones  of  the  cornet.  All  held 
their  breath  in  astonishment.  Finally 
a  Sousa  artist  gasped;  “My  G  •  that 
can’t  be  Bode,  he  never  played  that 
good  in  his  life.”  A  few  minutes  later 
Bode  and  Kryl  came  out  into  the  hall. 

Said  Albert:  “Oh  h - ,  I  can’t  teach 

this  fellow.  He  plays  better  than  I 
do.” 

Conrad  inquired  concerning  Kryl's 
band  routine,  etc/  Naturally  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  fellows  recommended  him 
highly.  Conrad  asked  Bohumir  if  he 
wished  to  Join  Sousa’s  Band.  Kryl 
said,  “Certainly,”  as  he  had  the  nerve 
of  a  lion.  He  left  the  city  at  2:45 
A.M.  that  same  night,  packing  in  such 
a  hurry  that  he  literally  forgot  all 
about  his  tools  and  sculptural  work  on 
the  Soldiers’  Monument.  A  few  short 
weeks  later  Bode  “decamped”  and 
Kryl  played  alone  on  1st  chair  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Young  Bohumir  created  a  great  sen¬ 
sation  at  the  Auditorium  in  Chicago 
with  his  rendition  of  “The  Carnival 
of  Venice.”  He  left  Sousa  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  for  reasons  purely  personal, 
joining  the  noted  T.  P.  Brooke’s 
Marine  Band  as  a  featured  soloist.  The 
following  anecdote  is  strictly  authen¬ 
tic: 


The  Brooke  organization  played  two 
concerts  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Kryl  was 
quite  anxious  to  visit  Niagara  Falls. 
The  moment  the  band  arrived  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  one  of  the  members  solemnly  in¬ 
formed  Kryl  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  visit  the  Falls  that  morning 
because  “the  Mayor  turns  it  off  on 
Sundays.”  Bewildered,  the  youngster 
sadly  inquired  if  it  were  possible  to 
arrange  to  “have  it  turned  on.”  An¬ 
other  member  said  that  perhaps,  if 
Mr.  Brooke  and  all  the  musicians 
would  sign  a  petition,  the  Mayor 
might  grant  the  wish.  They  all  signed 
a  large  sheet  of  paper  and  Kryl 
started  off  with  it  in  all  innocence 
post  haste  to  City  Hall.  Realizing  that 
the  Joke  had  gone  far  enough,  Mr. 
Brooke  sent  one  or  two  of  his  men  to 
stop  Bohumir  before  he  actually  en¬ 
tered  the  building.  When  Kryl  learned 
the  facts,  he  was  so  mad  that  he  called 
them  names  and  rushed  back  to  the 
hotel  to  pack  his  belongings  and  quit 
the  band  at  once.  But  here  comes  the 
pay-off:  in  the  nick  of  time  one  of  the 
“boys”  suggested  that  they  write  sev¬ 
eral  dozen  “request  notes”  signed  by 
supposed  influential  Buffalo  citizens, 
imploring  Kryl  to  play  a  solo.  Kryl 
was  so  pleased  that  he  decided  not  to 
leave. 

The  next  year  Kryl  joined  the  cele¬ 
brated  Innes  Band,  but  at  the  close 
of  the  engagement  he  appeared  as 
soloist  only  with  the  Duse  Band  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  in  N.  Y.  City. 
Duse  contracted  with  Kryl  that  the 
cornetist  was  not  to  cut  his  hair 
shorter  than  6  inches,  or  his  salary 
would  be  forfeited  until  it  grew  to 
that  length  again.  Needless  to  say, 
Bohumir  was  never  deducted  a  single 
penny. 
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During  tb«  next  4  or  5  seasons  Kryl 
played  with  the  Innes  Band,  but 
purely  as  a  soloist  who  did  no  band 
work.  Later  he  organized  and  played 
with  his  own  concert  company  for  a 
Lyceum  Bureau  during  winter  seasons 
only.  The  contract  stipulated  that  his 
salary  was  to  be  $200.00  weekly  and 
that  all  his  expenses — railway  fare, 
hotel  hills,  etc. — were  to  be  paid;  quite 
a  sum  of  money  in  those  days. 

Kryl  was  possessed  of  several  fine 
virtues.  He  never  used  tobacco  in  any 
form,  never  drank  any  hard  liquor, 
never  used  any  foul  language.  Many 
people  believe  that  he  was  the  great- 
I  est  of  all  cornet  virtuosos.  Quoting 
one  veteran  musician:  “I’ve  heard 

D - ,  L - .  T - .  P - , 

S - ,  S - ,  S - ,  and  many 

I  others,  and  none  could  approach  Kryl 
I  for  tone,  speed,  sureness.  I  know  men 
I  who  played  with  him  for  15  years, 
who  swear  that  Kryl  never  missed  a 
I  note.  His  pedal  tones  sounded  like  a 

I-  bass  trombone  and  he  had  a  world 
of  power  in  his  playing.  It  was  fault¬ 
less,  to  say  the  least.  I  have  never 
heard  any  cornetist  go  as  low  or  sound 
as  low  as  Kryl.  He  wore  gloves  all 
the  time  and  took  them  off  when  he 
played  solos.  His  hands  were  pure 
1  white  and  soft  as  velvet.  He  wore  his 
band  uniform  on  the  street  when  the 
I  band  was  on  the  road;  he  had  long 
I  golden  hair  that  hung  down  like  Buf- 

Ifalo  Bill’s;  and  he  always  wore  a 
big  black  hat  and  carried  a  cane.  He 
was  a  fine  looking  man  and  a  giant 
of  a  fellow  who  had  eyes  that  could 
look  right  through  you.  He  was  a 
showman  on  the  street  (but  not  in 
front  of  bis  band)  and  everybody 
would  stop  to  look  at  him  and  ask 
,  who  he  was.  Yes,  he  could  play  a 

I‘  song,  too;  and  I  have  seen  people 
weep  when  he  cut  loose  on  those  old 
sweet  songs.  That  boy  was  a  band 
leader  and  not  a  TIME  BEATER  like 
99%  of  the  so-called  band  directors.  I 
still  say  that  Kryl  was  the  greatest  of 
them  all  as  a  band  leader  and  one  of 
the  greatest  on  the  cornet.  His  men 
have  told  me  that  he  never  let  down 
>  in  his  standard  of  playing,  regardless 
of  whether  they  were  in  Punkin  Cen¬ 
ter  or  at  the  Auditorium  in  Chicago. 
He  would  bawl  the  living  h  -  -  -  out  of 
a  man  who  failed  to  play  up  to  stand¬ 
ard  Just  because  they  were  in  a  small 
town,  and  would  make  the  fellow  play 
the  part  he  slopped  over  for  many 
days  to  come,  or  else  GET  OUT.” 

In  1906  Kryl  organized  bis  own 
I  concert  band  which  toured  the  nation 

I  annually  for  30  years,  making  fine 
recordings  for  the  phonograph  com¬ 
panies,  and  creating  a  profound  im¬ 
pression  everywhere.  Later  he  organ¬ 
ized  the  Kryl  Symphony  Orchestra 
which  has  often  appeared  in  the  mu¬ 


Bohumir  Kryl  in  his  prims,  with  uniform,  with  msdalt. 
» 


sic  balls  of  the  leading  universities 
as  part  of  the  cultural  program  of 
these  educational  institutions.  Kryl 
is  the  father  of  two  beautiful 
daughters  and  is  the  grandfather  of 
four  lovely  children.  One  of  his 
daughters,  Josephine,  married  Paul 
Taylor  White,  a  composer  and  orches¬ 
tra  director  associated  with  the  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.  Civic  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra.  Kryl,  with  his  two  daughters, 
Marie  and  Josephine,  one  an  accom¬ 
plished  pianist  and  the  other  a  splen¬ 
did  violinist,  has  toured  Europe  and 
America  in  recitals.  His  one  great 
hobby  is  a  keen  liking  for  fine  paint¬ 
ings. 

Many  years  ago  Bohumir’s  parents 


owned  a  40-acre  farm  on  Fox  River  in 
Cary,  Illinois.  Writes  one  of  his  for¬ 
mer  artists:  “I  spent  my  vacation 
there  in  the  fall  of  1907.  I  remember 
that  I  wandered  around  an  old  wood¬ 
shed  and  I  pulled  out  a  white  plaster 
cast  of  a  head  and  I  asked  Kryl  about 
it.  He  replied  that  it  was  the  head 
of  the  Prince  of  India  he  had  used 
as  a  model  to  work  from,  and  that 
he  had  been  looking  for  it  for  several 
years.  Many  warm  moonlight  nights 
he  and  I  would  get  into  a  rowboat  and 
as  we  rowed  along  we  played  duets, 
he  would  play  a  solo;  then,  as  we  kept 
going,  we  would  continue  playing. 
When  we  finished,  we  could  hear  the 
applause  from  both  sides  of  the  river. 
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During  this  vacation,  Kryl  practiced 
on  his  cornet  more  often  than  any 
other  time  of  the  year.  He  enjoyed 
practicing  in  the  open  air.  His  family 
always  Joined  him  during  these  vaca¬ 
tions.  Mis.  Kryl,  his  wife,  was  a  very 
fine,  kind-hearted  person.  She  was  an 
excellent  cook  and  always  prepared 
meals  for  many  extras,  which  was 
quite  often.” 

Forty  years  ago  the  writer  owned 
and  frequently  enjoyed  hearing  cornet 
solos  as  recorded  on  Edison  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  cylinder  records  by  Kryl. 
When  he  recorded  for  the  Edison  Co., 
Thomas  Alva  Edison  himself  would 
operate  the  recorder.  The  same  artist 
continues;  “Kryl  was  paid  |5.(K)  per 
record  and  $7.50  for  a  duet.  I  played 
several  duets  with  him,  making  |2.50 
per  record.  While  we  were  in  N.  Y. 
City  at  one  time  during  our  recording 
season,  a  funny  incident  occurred.  We 
were  dining  at  a  restaurant  and  no¬ 
ticed  two  couples  seated  a  few  tables 
away  who  were  gazing  continuously  at 
us.  As  they  were  leaving,  one  of  the 
ladies  left  a  25c  piece  in  front  of 
Kryl’s  plate  and  told  him  that  he 
needed  a  haircut.  Kryl  told  her  that 
she  was  cheap,  as  it  cost  $1.00  to  cut 
his  hair.  But  she  left,  anyway.” 

Kryl  always  secured  top-notch  art¬ 


ists  for  first  chairs  in  his  band.  In 
later  years  he  would  fill  in  with  col¬ 
lege  men  and  would  rehearse  them 
strenuously  for  several  weeks  before 
going  out  on  tour.  If  necessary,  he 
would  even  insist  that  they  take  les¬ 
sons  from  him — and  they  always  re¬ 
ceived  their  money’s  worth. 

Quoting  a  veteran  bandmaster : 
“Kryl’s  Band  played  with  the  great¬ 
est  finesse  of  any  band  of  its  size  that 
I  have  ever  heard.'  I  heard  his  band 
many  times  over  a  period  of  years.  His 
every  movement  counted.  He  never 
showed  off,  and  he  directed  as  if  his 
baton  were  a  feather  in  his  hand — 
so  light  and  free  and  easy.  His  band 
played  that  way,  too — so  flexible  and 
not  stiff  or  rigid.  He  always  had  first- 
class  men  like  ‘Jerry’  Cimera  the 
trombonist,  and  John  Kuhn  (Red 
Cloud)  the  great  Indian  bass  player  of 
whom  Sousa  himself  once  declared 
was  the  finest  tuba  player  in  the 
world.  I  say  again,  I  never  heard  any 
luind  play  better.  He  (Kryl)  always 
had  plenty  of  reeds — oboes,  bassoons, 
alto  and  bass  clarinet — flutes,  piccolo, 
harp — and  he  knew  how  to  use  them 
to  the  best  advantage.  He  used  double- 
lass  viols,  too.  His  men  were  the  best, 
and  he  paid  them  well.” 

In  30  years’  time  Kryl’s  Band 


played  over  12,000  concerts  and  trav¬ 
elled  over  1,000,000  miles.  An  old-time 
bandmaster  way  out  in  the  Northwest 
writes:  “Kryl’s  beautiful  golden  tone, 
flawless  execution,  style,  stage  appear¬ 
ance,  ‘color,’  etc.,  will  live  on  with 
me.  You  could  meet  him  in  his  dress¬ 
ing  room  or  back  stage,  or  in  a  hotel 
lobby,  and  he  was  always  the  same; 
he  met  you  like  a  father  and  was 
willing  to  talk.  He  had  a  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  fellow  feel  welcome  and  at  ease. 
As  a  conductor  he  was  graceful,  had 
Just  the  right  swing,  and  every  time 
his  baton  cut  the  air,  it  meant  some¬ 
thing.  He  was  magnetic  to  play  un¬ 
der,” 

Bohumir  Kryl,  conductor  and  cor- 
netist,  has  notched  for  himself  a  se¬ 
cure  place  high  on  the  ladder  of  mu¬ 
sical  fame.  His  position  is  established 
in  history  as  a  musician  of  artistic  at¬ 
tainments  seldom  equalled  and  rarely 
surpassed.  Quoting  from  a  friend’s 
letter:  “Kryl  was  one  of  the  very  few 
fine  band  conductors  whom  I  have 
seen  who  could  make  a  band  sound 
like  a  symphony:  his  band  always 
played  well.  I  heard  him  about  6  or 
7  years  ago  with  what  he  called  ‘Kryl 
&  His  Little  Symphony.’  I  would  say 
(Pleatr  turn  to  Page  40) 
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Solving  Problems  of  Rhythm  and 
Timing  in  Teaching 

WIND  Instruments 

By  HobsodL  UaqmA, 


t  THE  PROBLEM  OF  PLAYING 
CORRECT  RHYTHMS  is  an  ever 
present  one  in  amateur  groups.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  differences 
between  a  good  performance  and  a  bad 
one.  We  find  that  there  are  numerous 
rhythmic  mistakes  made,  but  that  the 
majority  of  them  are  a  few  common 
ones. 

In  performing  various  rhythmic  pat¬ 
terns,  timing  and  emphasis  are  the  two 
guiding  factors  in  playing  the  notes 
correctly,  or  for  that  matter,  incor¬ 
rectly.  Probably  the  most  misplayed 
rhythmic  figure  is  the  dotted  eighth 
and  sixteenth  note  group.  I  find  that 
there  is  a  different  interpretation  of 
this  pattern  for  almost  every  student. 
(Of  course,  different  composers  may 
well  have  desired  a  different  interpre¬ 
tation  of  these  notes,  but  fundamen¬ 
tally  the  pattern  should  be  played  only 
the  correct  way.)  This  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  giving  the  proper  emphasis 
to  the  dotted  eighth  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  less  emphasis  to  the  sixteenth 
note — as  well  as  the  proper  timing. 


Many  times  the  student  understands 
the  figure  mathematically,  but  his 
tongue  and  wind  pressure  cannot  give 
proper  coordination  to  play  the  notes 
as  he  would  like  them.  I  believe  that 
the  syllables  "ta,  ta  da,  ta  da,"  help 
many  performers  to  play  this  figpire 
correctly.  It  is  also  a  great  help  to 


think  of  the  sixteenth  note  as  a  part 
of  the  phrase  or  note  that  follows.  In 
fast  music,  we  want  to  minimize  the 
length  of  the  sixteenth  note  by  playing 


it  quickly  and  lightly.  Uu  the  other 
hand,  when  the  figure  is  used  in  u 
slow,  broad  tempo  (such  us  Wagner 
uses  it),  we  want  the  sixteenth  note 
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to  be  broader  and  of  more  importance. 
In  playing  this  figure,  the  performer 


must  literally  feel  the  balance  of  the 
two  notes  in  relation  to  the  tempo  of 
the  music  being  played. 

Another  pattern  closely  related  to 
the  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth,  and 


usually  misinterpreted  Just  as  often, 
is  the  dotted  quarter  and  eighth  note. 
In  playing  these  notes,  the  eighth  note 


is  very  often  played  too  short  or  like 
a  sixteenth.  The  most  effective  rem¬ 
edy  for  this  is  probably  to  sub-divide 
the  Ijeat  properly  without  rushing  the 
tempo  by  counting — one  and  two  and, 
or  by  foot  tapping,  if  that  is  the 


method  that  is  used.  The  student  must 
also  think  three  eighth  notes  while 
he  is  playing  the  dotted  quarter  note. 
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Perhaps  having  the  student  exaggerate 
the  length  of  the  eighth  will  also  help. 
An  eighth  note  pick-up  to  most  any 
phrase  is  often  underestimated  in  both 
length  and  timing,  and  must  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  nub-diriaion. 


• 

Triplets  are  always  difficult  to  play 
(sometimes  even  for  advanced  play¬ 
ers)  since  we  cannot  sub-divide  trip¬ 
lets  in  the  beat  equally  in  2/4,  3/4  and 
4/4  time.  The  tendency  is  to  mini¬ 
mize  these  notes  so  that  they  are 
placed  in  the  first  part  of  the  beat 
with  an  empty  space  at  the  end  of  the 
beat.  Perhaps  we  could  simplify  it  by 
saying  they  are  crowded  together  in 
the  beat.  The  triplets  often  sound  like 


other  patterns  of  two  sixteenths  and 


an  eighth  note.  The  best  remedy  for 
this  is  to  be  sure  that  the  first  two 
notes  of  the  triplet  are  played  long 
enough,  with  a  slight  crescendo,  in 
order  to  give  equal  emphasis  to  all 

three  notes.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
play  rhythmic  patterns  that  are  mixed 
with  duple  and  triple  groups,  especially 


in  a  slow  tempo  when  the  triplet  is 
preceded  by  a  duple  rhythm  of  two 
or  four  notes.  The  two  eighth  notes 
preceding  the  triplet  must  be  ntretched 


to  fill  out  the  beat,  and  the  triplet 


Famous  College  Medleys 


Hail  West  Virginia  March.  Official  \ 
March  of  West  Virginia  University. 
Arranged  for  band  by  Frank 
Ponella.  Full  bond  $1.00.  Sym¬ 
phonic  $1.75. 

Eyes  of  Texas  March.  Arranged  by 
Ellis  Hall.  Contains:  Eyes  of  Texas 
— University  of  Texas — Hail,  Hail — 
Our  Boys  Will  Shine — ^The  Balla- 
dors  Song.  Full  band  $1.00.  Sym¬ 
phonic  $1.75.  Orchestra  small  75c. 
Full  $1.15. 

On  to  Victory  March  by  Lester  Tay¬ 
lor  (University  of  Pittsburgh).  Full 
band  $1.00.  Orchestra  small  75c. 
Full  $1.15.  Piano  solo  40c.  Band, 
orchestra  and  piano  solo  in  same 
key. 

Butler  Field  March.  Arranged  by 
Ellis  Hall  (Butler  University).  Full 
bond  $1.00.  Symphonic  $1.75. 

Brown  Cheering  Song  March.  Ar¬ 
ranged  by  Ellis  Hall.  Contains: 
Brown  Cheering  Song  —  Brown 
University — He's  a  lolly  Good  Fel¬ 
low — Peruna — Southern  Methodist 
University.  Full  band  $1.00.  Sym¬ 
phonic  $1.75. 

Comhusker  March  by  A.  F.  Wend- 
land  (University  of  Nebraska). 
Full  band  $1.00. 

Victory  Song  March  by  Thomas  ]. 
Quigley  (Duquesne  University). 
Full  bond  $1.00.  Orchestra  small 
75c.  Full  $1.15. 

Georgia  Tech  March.  Arranged  by 
Ellis  Hall.  Contains:  Rambling 
Wreck  from  Georgia  Tech — Trojan 
War  Flag — Uni.  of  So.  Calif.  Full 
bond  $1.00.  Symphonic  $1.75. 


Saber  and  Plow  March  by  R.  J.  Dunn 
(A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas).  Full 
bond  $1.00. 

Trojan  Marching  Song.  Arranged  by 
Ellis  Hall.  Contains:  Trojan  March¬ 
ing  Song — Far  Above  Cuyugotes 
Waters  (Cornell  University).  Full 
band  $1.00. 

Tech  Tartan  March  by  Louis  Ponella 
(Carnegie  Tech).  Full  band  $1.00. 
Symphonic  $1.75. 

Banners  Flying  March  by  Harvey 
Whistler.  Full  band  $1.(X).  Sym¬ 
phonic  $1.75. 

March  of  the  Golden  Sandies.  Ar¬ 
ranged  by  Ellis  Hall.  Full  band 
$1.00. 

Hail  Varsity  March  by  Howard  Mon- 
er.  Full  band  $1.00.  Symphonic 
1.75. 

On  the  Held  March  by  A.  F.  Wend- 
land.  Full  bcmd  $1.00. 

Freshman  March — Ponella.  Full  band 
$1.00.  Symphonic  $1.75.  Orchestra 
small  75c.  Full  $1.15. 

Sophomcre  March  —  Ponella.  Full 
l^nd  $1.00.  Orchestra  small  75c. 
Full  $1.15.  Band  and  orchestra  in 
same  key. 

Junior  March — Ponella.  Full  band 
$1.00.  Orchestra  small  75c.  Full 
$1.15.  Band  and  orch.  in  same  key. 

Senior  March — Pcmella.  Full  band 
$1.00.  Orchestra  small  75c.  Full 
$1.15.  Band  and  orchestra  in  same 
key. 

Pitt  Panther  March — Ponella  (Uni.  of 
Pgh.).  Full  band  75c.  Orchestra 
Small  75c.  Full  $1.15. 


Order  copies  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from  the  publisher. 
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gauged  accordingly.  A  pick-up  eighth  D 
note  to  triplets  must  also  be  timed  | 
very  carefully,  and  given  lull  value.  | 
It  might  be  of  some  help  to*  think  of  | 
triplets  in  the  following  manner  in  I 
order  to  give  equal  value  to  all  three  J 
notes.  II 


Sixteenth  notes,  when  isolated,  are 
very  often  crowded  into  the  first  part 
of  a  beat,  as  are  the  triplets,  especially 


in  arpeggio  passages.  Here  we  find  the 
student  will  leave  a  large  space  be¬ 
tween  the  groups  of  notes  instead  of 
spacing  and  timing  them  equally.  This 
is  more  true  when  the  notes  are 
slurred.  Have  the  players  tongue  the 
notes  and  they  will  be  more  likely  to 
be  correct.  In  fast  scalewise  passages 
of  sixteenth  notes  where  accidentals 
and  awkward  fingerings  occur,  the 
tendency  of  unevenness  will  be  no¬ 
ticeable,  due  primarily  to  lack  of  finger 
control.  One  finger  or  a  group  of 
fingers  will  act  too  quickly  or  too 


slowly  causing  unevenness.  Correcting 
this  will  be  a  matter  of  practicing  very 
slowly  to  obtain  precise  and  accurate 
finger  movement. 

Six-eight  time  presents  different 
problems,  and  the  student  must  think 
and  feel  his  rhythms  differently  since 
we  have  compound  time  instead  of 
simple  time.  The  unit  of  beat  is  a 
combination  of  notes.  It  is  often  con¬ 


fusing  to  shift  from  simple  to  com¬ 
pound  time  or  vice  versa.  A  good 
example  of  this  may  be  found  in 
Sousa's  "El  Capitan"  march.  The  first 
difficulty  encountered  is  the  difference 
between  the  quarter  and  eighth,  and 
the  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth.  The 

1  h  n 
0  »-  »  , 

»-«  ft 

dotted  quarter  and  eighth  very  often 

n 

sounds  like  the  quarter  and  eighth 

•  0 

of  six-eight  time.  In  playing  the  quar- 
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martin  FRERES  ot 


the  tempo  is  fast.  This  pattern  often 
sounds  like  an  eighth  and  two  six¬ 
teenth  notes  in  duple  time,  instead  of 


many  times  a  student  loses  a  beat  liy 
not  properly  counting  these  figures. 
The  notes,  after  the  tie  or  slur,  are 
likely  to  be  hurried  or  rushed.  To 
preyent  this,  we  must  think  of  the 
notes  that  follow  the  slur  while  play- 
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emphasis,  according  to  length.  The 
dotted  note  should  get  the  most  em¬ 
phasis,  the  last  eighth  note  slightly 
less  emphasis,  and  the  sixteenth  note 
very  little  emphasis. 

Tied  notes  are  usually  rushed  and 


three  notes  of  unequal  value.  The  best 
remedy  for  this  is  probably  to  practice 
the  figure  slowly  and  sub-divide  the 
beat,  and  give  each  note  the  correct 


ter  and  eighth  figure,  students  must 
think  aqd  feel  three,  no  matter  how 
fast  the  tempo  is.  Also  be  sure  to 
give  enough  length  to  the  quarter  note. 
It  should  not  be  played  like  this: 


Another  troublesome  figure  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  combination,  especially  when 


ing  the  sustained  note,  and  always 
take  plenty  of  time  on  the  notes  fol¬ 
lowing  the  tie. 

There  are  many  other  rhythmic  pat¬ 
terns  and  figures  that  are  carelessly 
played,  but  the  few  that  have  been 
presented  may  act  as  a  guide  or  ref¬ 
erence  for  the  student  to  make  him 
more  conscious  of  the  problems  of 
timing  and  rhythm.  Many  of  these 
rhythmic  patterns  and  figures  the 
student  understands,  but  he  is  not  al¬ 
ways  able  to  play  them  correctly.  Often 
the  fault  lies  with  coordination  of  the 
tongue,  wind  pressure,  or  fingers.  We 
must  realize  and  take  into  account 
the  physical  aspects  or  reactions  as 
well  as  the  mental  understanding  or 
rhythms  since  rhythm  and  music  Itself 
must  be  a  physical  response  or  ex- 
(PleaKe  turn  to  page  42) 


T HERE  Is  no  finer  cane  reed  made 
than  a  MARTIN  FRERES!  From  raw 
material  ter  finished  product,  quality 
Is  the  only  consideration.  The  cane 
Is  the  cream  of  a  long,  carefully  sea- 
voned  stock  .  .  .  The  cut  and  grading 
is  a  ptjlnstaklng  task  executed  by 
highly  skilled  reed  craftsmen.  That  s 
why  after  a  MARTIN  FRERES  reed 
has  passed  its  f^nal  Inspection  and 
packed  ..  .  .  we  guarantee  It  to  be 
absolutely  the  finest  money  can  buy. 
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All  the  outstanding  points 
that  constitute  a  prize  winner 
. . .  Symmetricut  Reeds 
long  have  been  recognized  as  vastly 
superior  and  acclaimed 
by  leading  artists  everywhere. 
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lis  champion  of  reeds 


boasts  the  finest  of 


imported  cane— thoroughly 
seasoned  and  selected— 


graded  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Mr.  Ciccone— cut  by  a  unique  method. 
Symmetricut.  a  distinctive  reed  for 
improved  tone  quality,  volume  and  response. 
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School  Band  and  Orchestra  of 

Alaska  Town  Join  in  Festival 
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Plane  Crcuh  Fatal  to 

School  Music  Director 

Peoria,  llUnoie. — An  airplane  trip  In 
August  resulted  In  the  fatality  of  William 
(llenwood  Brown,  head  of  the  Instrumen¬ 
tal  music  department  at  Bradley  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute.  Mr.  Brown  also  was 
assistant  supervisor  of  band  instruments 
at  Peoria  Central  high  school  and  taught 
band  Instrument  classes  In  several  local 
grade  schools  in  addition  to  his  work  at 
Bradley.  His  band  students  were  active 
In  State  and  National  contests  and  he 
assisted  for  a  number  of  years  In  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  Central  III.  Band  Festivals  held 
in  Peoria.  Mr.  Brown  was  believed  to 
have  been  piloting  the  plane  at  the  time 
it  crashed.  His  passing  is  deeply  felt 
by  his  family,  students,  and  friends. 


Ohio  C,  of  C.  Protects 

and  Aids  School  Band 

Oreenfield,  Ohio. — "The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  here  considers  its  high  school 
band  one  of  the  city’s  chief  civic  assets,” 
Homer  O.  Hudson,  the  Chamber’s  secre¬ 
tary,  declared  in  addressing  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Commercial  Secre¬ 
taries  Association.  When  the  community 
was  faced  with  the  loss  of  its  school 
music  director  because  of  the  inability  of 
the  Board  of  fklucatlon  to  increase  his 
salary,  the  Chamber  provided  funds  for 
that  purpose  and  in  addition  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  school 
band  for  the  purchase  of  music  and  the 
reconditioning  of  instruments. 

In  addition  the  Chamber  sponsored  a 
series  of  six  open  air  band  concerts  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  "This  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  Chamber,”  Mr.  Hudson  de¬ 
clares,  "has  enabled  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  keep  a  competent  teacher  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  the  band  together 
through  the  summer.” 


Big  Names  at  V.  of  T, 

Music  Educators  Confab 

Eight  music  educators  from  through¬ 
out  the  nation  were  guest  lecturers  at  the 
University  of  Texas’  Music  Educators 
two-day  conference,  held  August  16-17  in 
Austin. 

Dr.  Archie  N.  Jones,  director  of  the 
fifth  annual  summer  session  High  School 
Music  Clinic,  July  23-AugU8t  17,  was  in 
charge  of  the  conference,  which  was  held 
during  the  Clinic. 

The  visiting  professors  included  Noble 
Cain  of  Chicago,  composer  who  is  best 
known  for  his  choral  arrangements  of 
Negro  spirituals;  Charles  B.  Righter,  di- 
'  rector  of  bands  at  the  University  of 

j  Iowa ;  L.  Bruce  Jones,  director  of  in¬ 

strumental  music.  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  Dr. 
Jacob  Kwalwasser,  professor  of  music 
education  at  Syracuse  University,  New 
York ;  John  Kendel,  direoor  of  music, 
I  Denver  public  schools,  and  Miss  Sadie 
Rafferty,  supervisor  of  music,  Evanston, 
Ill. 


Please  Send  News 
Direct  to  Our 
State  Correspondents 


The  music  departments  of  the  Ketchi¬ 
kan,  Alaska  Public  Schools  presented 
their  third  annual  Spring  Music  Festival 
on  April  26,  26,  and  27th.  With  the  near¬ 
est  city  hundreds  of  miles  away,  and  no 
towns  near,  the  music  lovers  of  Ketchikan 
rely  on  their  own  home  talent  for  much 
of  their  music,  and  give  a  hearty  "thank 
you”  to  their  ever-helpful  school  superin¬ 
tendent — Mr.  Harold  Hoeglund. 

The  opening  concert  was  presented  by 
the  Choral  groups  of  the  Main  School, 
directed  by  William  Sait  and  Mrs.  Maude 
Sanborn.  Included  in  the  program  were 
numbers  by  the  sixth  grade  choir,  the 
Junior  high  chorus,  the  high  school  mixed 
chorus,  and  the  high  school  girl’s  glee 
club.  Delora  Diamond  was  the  soprano 
soloist  with  the  chorus  in  Schubert’s 
"Omnipotence”. 

The  instrumental  music  department 


presented  the  second  concert,  under  the 
direction  of  Joe  D.  Van  Sickle.  Students 
from  the  junior  high  and  grade  schools 
participated  in  a  47  piece  band,  a  53  piece 
orchestra,  and  a  35  piece  orchestra.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  encouraged  to  study  a  string 
and  a  wind  instrument  in  order  to  help 
build  well  balanced  groups.  Interest  in 
instrumental  music  has  been  growing,  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  young  students.  Nearly 
all  of  the  players  featured  on  this  pro¬ 
gram  began  their  first  instrumental  les¬ 
sons  under  Mr.  Van  Sickle  this  year  or 
last.  Soloists  on  the  program  were  Max¬ 
ine  Burt,  violin,  and  Burna  Joy  Boettcher, 
cello.  Featured  with  the  band  was  the 
eighth  grade  cornet  trio,  Kenneth  Olson, 
(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Picture  Below 


If  you  think  they  ere  ell  Eskimos  in  Alaska  take  a  gander  at  this  bevy  of  beauties, 
the  Ketchikan  High  School  Girl's  Glee  Club,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  William 
Salt.  Our  corraspondant  says  that  Mr.  Salt  is  not  in  the  picture,  and  we  register 
no  complaints. 


Grade  and  high  school  instrumental  students  of  the  Ketchiken,  Alaska,  school  sys¬ 
tem.  The  Ketchikan  High  School  Band  and  Orchestra  are  under  the  direction  of 
Joe  D.  Van  Sickle. 
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James  Daly,  and  John  Swink,  who  played 
‘•Trumpeters  Three”  by  Johnson,  with 
band  accompaniment. 

The  final  concert  was  presented  by  the 
Ketchikan  Community  Chorus  and  Or¬ 
chestra  composed  of  65  singers  and  18 
instrumentalists,  directed  by  William 
Salt.  Singers  include  businessmen,  house¬ 
wives,  school  teachers,  preachers,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  other  professions.  Don  Aup- 
perle  was  Baritone  soloist  with  the  chorus 
and  orchestra  in  ('adman’s  "The  Sunset 
Trail”.  The  final  concert  was  repeated 
on  April  30  for  the  benefit  of  servicemen 
assigned  to  this  vicinity. 

Music  for  the  festival  was  donated  by 
the  local  Lions  Club.  All  concerts  were 
broadcast  by  station  KTKX,  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  five  local  merchants. 


Twirling  is  My  Specialty 


By  Don  Sartell 

High  School  Drum  Major 
Janatvilla,  Wit. 

Twirling  a  baton  is  a  talent  which  re¬ 
quires  much  time  and  practice.  Many 
people  have  been  heard  to  say  “Oh,  I 
could  do  that  if  I  wanted  to.”  True  it 
is  that  with  enough  practice  you  may  be 
able  to  twirl  some,  but  to  be  a  finished 
twirler  you  must  stick  to  it,  overcome 
the  obstacles  that  might  confront  you, 
and  don't  give  it  up  because  of  what 
someone  might  say. 

Many  times  I  have  seen  twirlers  brought 
back  for  a  second  and  third  encore,  and 
have  brought  the  audience  oiit  of  their 


That  million  $$$  smile  belongs  to 
Don  Sertell,  Drum  Major  of  the 
Janesville,  Wis.,  High  School  Band. 
Mascot  of  the  Amarical  Division 
Combat  Band  (now  in  the  Pacific), 
of  which  his  father  is  C.  O.,  Don  also 
found  time  to  taka  top  billing  as 
1941-42  Wis.  State  Champ.  Twirlar. 
seats  with  a  high  toss.  Twirling  is  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  nations  major  inter¬ 
ests  of  competition.  Here  are  a  few  tips 
for  the  on-lookers.  When  you  are  watch¬ 
ing  an  exhibition  remember  that  a  drop 
of  the  baton  does  not  mean  that  the  twirler 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  twirl,  nor  does 
it  mean  he  has  lost  his  ability.  It  merely 
means  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in 
his  momentary  Judgment  or  timing.  After 
all  it  is  not  a  sin  to  lose  control  of  the 
speeding  object,  but  if  one  does  drop  it 
he  should  cover  up  with  a  graceful  recov¬ 
ery  and  a  broad  smile  and  attempt  the 
same  trick  he  failed  to  complete,  but  if 
he  scowls  you  have  a  reason  for  remark.^. 

Speed  and  individuality  are  two  other 


Harold  E.  Breed,  Director  of  Instrumental  Music  at  Moosic,  Pennsylvania,  believes 
he  has  as  glamourous  a  group  of  majorettes  as  aver  brightened  the  pages  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  All  trained  by  Chief  Majorette  Charlotte  Denny,  in  front 
of  the  group,  the  girls  have  several  routines  that  they  use  on  the  street,  in  concert 
and  as  special  numbers  with  other  professional  bands  in  Scranton  Concerts.  They 
are,  left  to  right,  Marilyn  Willard,  Jana  Callahan,  Marilyn  Morgan,  Norma  Jean 
Johnson  and  Catherine  McDonald.  Moosic  has  a  High  School  population  of  about 
250  and  has  a  senior  band  of  35,  a  junior  band  of  24,  a  majorette  corps  of  21. 


main  factors  which  (»mpel  the  *  audience 
to  give  applause.  A  twirler  who  has 
trained  his  hands  to  add  speed  to  the 
spinning  rod  will  always  gain  much  satis¬ 
faction  for  himself  and  the  audience. 
Consistency  and  ambidexterity  are  the 
other  two  essential  requirements  to  be  a 
finished  twirler.  One  should  be  able  to 
use  one  hand  as  well  as  the  other  and 


This  40  piaca  Crata,  Nebraska  high  school  band  raised  $700.00  to  buy  rad  uni¬ 
forms  for  themsalvas,  their  drum  major,  and  4  twirlers.  Now  they  are  known  as 
the  Cardinals.  They  taka  an  active  part  in  all  community  life,  bond  rallies  and 
drives  and  play  summer  concerts.  Besides  this  fine  concert  band,  tha  school  also 
has  a  marching  band,  a  junior  band  that  plays  its  own  concerts,  and  a  beginners 
band  which  supplies  players  for  both  upper  class  bands.  There  is  20  piece  Pep 
Bend  used  for  football  and  basketball  games,  and  a  Swing  Band  for  school  dances 
end  social  functions.  Lumir  C.  Havlicak,  is  tha  busy  director. 


stick  to  it,  not  copj'ing  tricks  but  using 
his  own  created  routine. 

There  are  two  types  of  marching — the 
strutter  which  goes  very  nice  with  a 
snappy  band  of  bright  colors,  high  step¬ 
ping  to  the  music — and  then  we  have  the 
military  marcher  who  has  perfectly  timed 
steps  while  the  drum  major’s  soldierly 
bearing  sticks  out  all  over  as  he  leads 
his  military  marching  band,  playing  fast, 
snappy  marches  through  the  street. 

The  audience,  on  the  whole,  will  agree 
that  there  is  something  about  a  military 
marching  band  with  its  precision  that 
can’t  be  beat.  It  is  very  true  that  some 
marchers  of  the  first  type  do  exaggerate 
their  step  and  posture,  and  that  some 
of  the  latter  don't  put  enough  pep  into 
it,  but  I  believe  that  the  audience  on  many 
occasions  have  made  unnecessary  remarks 
about  the  twirler  or  drum  major  who,  I 
believe  is  trying  to  do  his  best  to  give 
his  band  a  good  showing. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  I  might  hear 
from  some  of  you  who  are  interested  in 
bands  or  twirling  so  we  might  compare 
notes.  Here's  to  more  snappy  twirlers, 
and  fewer  unkind  remarks,  for  the  only 
one  who  has  the  right  to  make  derogatory 
remarks  Is  the  one  who  can  do  better 
himself. 


lkct)ool  inusit  iittiis  l^ection  of  lEiie  l^ttool  muoician 


The  Bayside  High  School  Band,  Bay- 
side,  Borough  of  Queens,  N.  Y.,  rehearses 
‘‘around  the  clock.”  Early  morning 
(7  A.  M.)  and  post-school  rehearsals  are 
regularly  held  in  addition  to  the  band’s 
daily  practice  period.  And  Just  before  a 
concert  many’s  the  bandsman  who’s  gone 
home  in  the  dark. 

This  almost  continuous  round  of  re¬ 
hearsals  has  molded  a  well  disciplined, 
and  what’s  more  important,  xelf  disci¬ 
plined  group.  The  band  governs  itself 
through  a  band  executive  committee 
elected  by  the  band  members  themselves. 
Except  for  the  time  the  director  is  on 
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procedure,  select  new  music  and  deal  with 
any  violators  of  band  discipline. 

The  executive  committee  is  one  of  the 
many  innovations  that  Alfred  William 
t.euschner  has  brought  to  the  band  dur¬ 
ing  his  three  and  half  years  at  Bavside. 
With  his  M.  A.  from  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  studying  with  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic  and  Philadelphia  Symphony 
Players,  and  a  good  deal  of  professional 
playing  in  back  of  him,  A1  Leuschner 
knows  what  he’s  doing.  He  has  to  some 
extent  swung  the  group  away  from  the 
"standard”  library ;  Prokofleff,  Morton 
Gould,  Gershwin,  Jerome  Kern,  Rodgers 
and  Hart  are  names  which  constantly 
appear  on  the  band's  programs.  Original 
composition  is  encouraged.  As  this  is  be-, 
ing  written  the  band  is  rehearsing  for 


performance  at  graduation,  “Kaleido¬ 
scope,”  a  concerto  with  a  jazz  motif, 
written  and  scored  by  the  band's  first 
trombonist. 

A  wartime  shortage  on  instruments  and 
facilities  has  kept  the  size  of  the  band 
practically  static  at  55  pieces.  But  there 
are  some  postwar  plans.  One :  a  fully 
voiced  100  piece  band  at  Bayside.  An¬ 
other  ;  a  100  piece  alumni  band.  An¬ 
other  :  a  fully  equipped  band  room. 


Bandmstfer  Leuschner 


Michigan  Protests 
Convention  Ban 

The  Michigan  School  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  Association  chairman,  Kenneth  L. 
Bovee,  was  compelled  to  announce  the 
cancellation  of  the  state  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  festival  and.  the  state  solo  and  en- 
sembly  festival  scheduled  for  East  Lansing 
April  27  and  28. 

Although  neither  the  use  of  public  trans¬ 
portation  nor  hotels  was  contemplated, 
Bovee,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play, 
honesty  and  complete  cooperation  with  the 
united  war  effort,  made  application  to 
the  War  Committee  on  Conventions.  The 
conduct  of  athletic  tournaments  was  cited. 
Frank  Perrin,  secretary  of  the  War  Com¬ 
mittee  sent  back  brief  and  curt  replies  to 
the  effect  that  the  permit  was  denied,  and 
within  the  scope  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee.  In  fact,  Mr.  Perrin  added  that 
he  did  not  know  within  whose  jurisdiction 
athletic  events  did  fall,  and  he  seemed 
to  feel  that  they  did  not  fall  within  any 
particular  jurisdiction. 

Bovee  urged  all  Michigan  music  edu¬ 
cators  to  file  a  written  protest  with  the 
War  Committee,  and  suggested  that  they 
invite  their  principals  and  superintendents 
to  do  the  same,  addressing  communica¬ 
tions  to : 

Mr.  Frank  Perrin,  Secretary, 

War  Committee  on  Conventions, 

Room  7321, 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


the  podium  the  band  is  a  completely 
democratic  unit  The  executive  commit¬ 
tee  meets  weekly  with  Alfred  W.  Leusch¬ 
ner,  the  band’s  young,  able  director,  to 
make  changes  here  and  there,  in  band 
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It  took  •  war,  with  its  unhappy  limitations  on  band  instrumants,  to  kaap  this  Bay- 
sida,  Naw  York,  9roup  froxan  at  55  mambars.  Thair  Diractor  Alfred  W.  Lauschnar 
has  great  plans  for  the  post-war  future.  Including  an  instrumentation  of  one  hundred 
fully  trained  players.  In  this  picture  the  Diractor  appears  on  the  right,  and  the 
gantlaman  on  the  loft  is  his  Principal,  Or.  George  J.  Crane,  who  enthusiastically 
endorses  the  value  of  instrumental  music  instruction  in  the  school  curriculum. 
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2:30-  3:30  P.M.  Full  Band  Rehearsal, 
String  Orchestra  Rehearsal 
3  :45-  5  :30  P.M.  Recreation  or  Rest 
5:30-  «:30  P.M.  Dinner 
7:00-  9:30  P.M.  Organised  Entertain¬ 
ment  or  Concerts 


In  this  column  I  not  only  intend  to  men¬ 
tion  and  discuss  the  instrumental  activities 
in  the  Ohio  schools,  but  also  to  go  out  on 
a  limb  at  times  on  some  various  opinions 
nf  instrumental  music  throughout  the 
country.  To  help  make  this  column  in¬ 
teresting,  I  am  asking  my  good  friends 
in  instrumental  music  in  Ohio  to  send  me 
articles  and  pictures  of*  their  activities  to 
l>e  used  in  this  column.  Those  of  you  who 
live  out  of  the  state  of  Ohio  who  wish  to 
contribute  to  this  column  by  things  that 
you  agree  or  disagree  with,  or  by  any 
additional  material  that  may  l>e  added  to 
certain  subjects  discussed,  feei  free  to 
send  them  to  me. 


By  Wod*  B.  Fair 

Executive  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Music 
Education  Association,  Muskingum 
College  t'anservatory  of  Music, 

Xew  Concord,  Ohio 


Summer  Bendt 

School  bands  have  proved  that  they  are 
not  Just  a  nine  month  activity.  In  most 
Ohio  schools  the  band  continues  with  its 
rehearsals  and  concerts  throughout  the 
summer  months.  This  is  financed  by  the 
band  members  themselves  paying  a  small 
tuition,  by  the  band  mothers  or  band 
booster  fund,  or  by  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Just  recently  in  Canton,  Ohio,  the 
band  directors  were  placed  on  a  twelve 
month  basis  by  the  board  of  education. 
Since  so  many  boys  and  girls  worked  this 
summer,  practically  all  high  school  bands 
had  to  rehearse  in  the  evenings,  while  the 
beginner  and  Junior  bands  rehearsed  in 
the  daytime. 

Band  Camps 

Bach  summer  the  Caldwell  High  School 
Band,  under  the  direction  of  Marvin 
Wood,  goes  to  the  county  fair  grounds  In 
Caldwell,  and  camps  for  a  week.  The  boys 
sleep  in  one  of  the  buildings  and  the  girls 
sleep  in  another  building.  The  meals  are 
furnished  and  prepared  by  the  band 
mothers.  Time  is  spent  every  day  for 
group,  sectional,  and  individual  rehearsal 
as  well  as  for  recreation.  During  this 
camp  period  much  time  is  spent  on  their 
marching  routine  which  will  he  used  at 
the  fall  football  games. 

Byesville  High  School  Band,  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Ueeer,  had  a  three 
day  band  camp  at  Byesville  Park  on  Au¬ 
gust  13,  14,  16.  It  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Byesville  Music  Council  and  the 
Public  Schools.  The  daily  program  was 


Baldwin-Wellece  College’ 

Bend  &  Orchestra  Clinic 
From  June  18th  to  July  1st,  Baldwin- 
Wallace  College  at  Berea  conducted  a 
band  and  orchestra  clinic  for  boys  and 
girls.  The  clinic  which  had  an  enrollment 
of  176  players  was  very  inspirational  and 
successful,  writes  Mr.  Cecil  W.  Munk,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  clinic.  The  guest  conductor 
was  Mr.  Frederick  Ebbs,  director  of  Ho¬ 
bart,  Indiana,  High  School  Band.  Mr. 
Ebbs,  an  alumnus  of  Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory  of  Music,  did  a  miraculous 
Job  in  developing  balance.  Intonation,  tone 
quality,  and  a  real  spirit  in  the  band. 

tleorge  Poinar,  head  of  Baldwln-Wal- 
lace  Conservatory  Violin  Department, 
conducted  the  clinic  orchestra.  "Never 
liavc  I  seen  boys  and  girls  work  so  hard 
and  so  enthusiastically  as  they  did  for 
these  two  men,”  writes  Mr.  Munk. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  this  column  may 
be  interested  in  conducting  a  band  or  an 
orchestra  clinic  of  this  type  next  summer ; 
so,  I  will  mention  the  fees  and  clinic 
schedule.  Fees  —  An  Inclusive  fee  of 
$30.00  to  cover  the  cost  of  board,  room, 
and  tuition.  For  students  living  near  the 
location  of  the  clinic  who  did  not  wish 
room  and  board,  the  fee  was  $15.00. 
Those  wishing  private  lessons  the  price 
was  $5.00  for  four  lessons. 


Your  Ohio  nows  roportor  it  Mr.  Wsdo  B.  Fair, 
a  graduate  of  Northwatfarn  Univartify  School 
of  Mutic  with  Bachelor  and  Matter  Dagreat. 
Ha  majored  in  inttrumantal  mutic  and  public 
tchool  mutic.  Hit  major  inttrumar.t  it  the 
clarinet  and  while  at  Northwattarn  ha 
played  tolo  clarinet  under  Glenn  Cliff 
Bainum  in  the  famout  Univartity  Band.  For 
tha  patt  alavan  yaart  ha  hat  bean  Pro- 
fattor  of  Wind  Inttrumantt  at  Mutkingum 
Collage,  New  Concord,  Ohio.  Hit  collage 
bandt,  marching,  concert,  and  girl't  bandt, 
have  bean  topt.  Mr^.  Fair  it  vary  active  in 
mutic  education  attociationt,  being  patt 
pratidant  of  Eattarn  Ohio  Mutic  Education 
Attociation;  chairman  of  mutic  for  Mutkin¬ 
gum  County;  State  Executive  Sacratary  of 
the  Ohio  Mutic  Education  Attociation;  Edi¬ 
tor  of  tha  Triad,  monthly  publication  of  tha 
Ohio  Mutic  Education  Attociation;  mambar 
of  Region  Three  Board  of  tha  National 
School  Mutic  Compatition-Fattivalt. 


Clinic  Schedule 
6:30-  7:30  A.M.  Breakfast 
8  :00-  9  :00  A.M.  Sectional  Rehearsal 
9:15-10:45  A.M.  Full  Band  Rehearsal- 
String  Orchestra  Rehearsal 
11:00-12:00  A.M.  Elective  Classes,  Pri¬ 
vate  Practice,  or  Private  Lessons 
12:00-  1:00  P.M.  Luncheon 
1 :16-  2  :15  P.M.  Full  Orchestra  Rehear¬ 
sal,  Elective  Classes,  Private  Practice, 
Private  Lessons 


Future  for  Band,  Orchottra 
Clinict  and  Campt 

In  my  first  article  for  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  I  have  mentioned  several  suc¬ 
cessful  band  and  orchestra  clinics  and 
camps  held  this  past  summer.  I  predict 
that  this  Is  Just  the  beginning  on  what  is 
to  follow  in  summers  to  come.  I  believe 
that  within  the  very  near  future  every 
district  and  possibly  every  county  will 
have  its  own  band  or  orchestra  clinic 
every  summer  In  Ohio.  Wherever  such  an 
activity  is  held,  the  directors  and  students 
have  gained  so  much  that  can  not  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  words. 


Please  Send  News 
Direct  to  Our 
State  Correspondents 
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School  Music  NEWS  from  N.  Y. 

By  Frvderic  Fay  Swift 

llion,  New  York 


Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  famous  conduc¬ 
tor  of  tha  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra,  has  for  two  consecutive 
years,  conducted  the  North  Hi9h 
School  Championship  Band  of  Minne¬ 
apolis.  The  most  recent  concert,  held 
May  18,  1945,  was  given  by  the  com¬ 
bined  North  and  Edison  High  School 
Bands  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  at 
tha  North  High  auditorium.  Mr. 
Mitropoulos  conducted,  in  its  entire 
magnificence,  the  famous  "Overture 
to  William  Tell"  by  Rouini.  Elmo 
Lunkley,  director  of  the  Edison  High 
School  Band,  and  Clive  Cleary,  di¬ 
rector  of  tha  North  High  School 
Band,  altarnatad  tha  diraction  of  tha 
ramaindar  of  tha  program.  Mr. 
Mitropoulos  has  dona  much  to  anrich 
tha  livas  of  high  school  students  with 
tha  agalass  baauty  of  music.  Yas, 
mambars  of  tha  North  High  Cham¬ 
pionship  Band  hopa  that  young  mu¬ 
sicians  all  ovar  America  will  ba  able 
to  have  memorable  experiences  such 
as  they  have  had  when  a  famous 
conductor  came  to  North  High. 


Dr.  Frank  Simon  points  out  some  of 
tha  things  which  made  him  "Amer¬ 
ica's  Foransost  Cornatist"  to  Jimmie 
Harper  twelve  year  old  cornet  vir¬ 
tuoso  of  Galesburg,  Illinois.  His 
teacher  is  Professor  Mark  Biddle,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Instrumental  Music  at  Knox 
Collage.  After  hearing  "Jimmie" 
play  Dr.  Simon  lavishad  praise  on  the 
young  artist  and  predicted  that  he 
would  become  one  of  tha  top  ranking 
cornet  players  in  tha  World. 


Nyssma  Elects  New  Officers 

Due  to  the  reslKnation  of  Frederic  Fay 
Swift  who  has  served  as  executive  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Xew  York  State 
School  Music  Association  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  an  election  for  officers  was 
conducted  in  June  by  Past  President 
Arthur  R.  Goranson,  Jamestown,  with 
the  following  candidates  being  chosen : 
President — Elvin  L.  Freeman,  Pulaski ; 
Vlce-pres.,  Bands — George  Christopher, 
Port  Washington ;  Vice-pres.,  Orchestras — 
Robert  C.  Grant,  Ekist  Aurora ;  Vice-pres., 
Choirs — Frank  Jetter,  Amsterdam ;  and 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer — ^Dean  L. 
Harrington,  Hornell.  Swift  wlil  continue 
as  Managing  Editor  of  the  School  Music 
NEWS  and  will  be  retained  as  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 


10,000  in  N.  Y.  Contests 

In  spite  of  travel  restrictions  which 
greatly  limited  the  areas  to  be  covered, 
more  than  ten  thousand  boys  and  girls 
in  New  York  state  participated  in  the 
1945  Competition-Festivals.  Programs 
were  held  In  Fredonia,  Hornell,  llion,  En- 
dicott,  Catskill,  Port  Byron,  Farmingdale, 
Glens  Falls,  and  Pleasantville.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  bands,  orchestras,  and  choir  was 
comparatively  small — 120  major  organiza¬ 
tions  but  the  solo  entries  totalled  more 
than  2000  with  over  260  ensembles. 

Several  of  the  solo  "winners"  have 
qualifled  for  scholarships  in  the  NYSSMA 
Scholarship  plan  and  will  continue  their 
music  study  in  some  of  the  cooperating 
colleges  and  universities  this  fall. 


Gillespie  Retires 

Thomas  L.  Gillespie,  for  26  years  direc¬ 
tor  of  Music  EMucation  in  Ekidlcott  has 
Just  retired  to  accept  the  position  of  di¬ 
rector  of  music  for  the  International 
Business  Machine  Co.  During  his  work  in 
this  city  he  has  conducted  118  concerts 
with  between  680  and  1365  students  par¬ 
ticipating.  More  than  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  boys  and  girls  have  appeared  under 
his  baton  during  this  period. 

Endicott  boasts  one  of  the  finest  de¬ 
partments  in  the  Elast.  At  each  foot-ball 
game  two  bands  and  a  Colonial  Drum 
Corps  appear.  The  choirs  have  received 
one  ratings  in  three  national  regional 
competition-festivals  at  New  York  City 
in  1939;  Albany  in  1940  and  Atlantic  City 
in  1941. 

In  his  new  capacity  Mr.  Gillespie  will 
be  in  charge  of  all  music  groups  in  the 
many  factories  of  the  I.  B.  M.  in  this 
state  and  also  in  Connecticut,  Michigan, 
and  Ontario,  Canada. 


Porf  Chester  Students  Write  Annual 
Original  Musical  Play 

Probably  no  where  else  in  the  country 
can  we  find  a  school  which  does  more 
in  a  creative  way  by  writing  its  own 
musical  shows  each  year,  tlian  the  Senior 
High  School  at  Port  Chester.  Clement 
A.  Barton,  the  music  director,  acts  solely 
in  an  advisory  capacity  in  the  project 
which  has  already  attracted  national  rec¬ 
ognition.  Last  year  more  than  900  peo¬ 


ple  were  unable  to  see  the  show  because 
they  failed  to  obtain  tickets  in  time.  The 
show  Is  so  good  that  some  of  the  tunes 
have  been  published  by  New  York  pub¬ 
lishers  who  always  send  talent  scouts  to 
cover  the  program. 

The  1946  performance  was  staged  by 
300  students^  The  words  and  lyrics  were 
written  by  17  year  olds  and  was  titled 
"THIS  IS  IT”.  Prices  including  tax 
ranged  from  $1.60  to  90c  and  again  there 
was  a  stand  up  audience. 

The  show  on  May  24-26  included  3,  4, 
and  8-part  chorus  numbers,  17  original 
songs  and  orchestrations,  and  every  thing 
that  makes  a  Broadway  show  a  hit. 
“THIS  IS  IT”  is  something  for  any  other 
school  In  the  country  to  "atm  at.” 


Nyssma  to  Sponsor  Nine  Sectional 
All  State  Programs 

Continuing  its  “All  State  Band,  Orches¬ 
tra,  and  Choir”  programs,  which  since  the 
war  have  been  conducted  in  various  areas 
of  the  state,  the  New  York  State  School 
Music  Association  will  sponsor  nine  simi¬ 
lar  events  this  Fall.  In  all,  more  than 
2400  boys  and  girls  “the  cream  of  the 
musical  crop”  will  participate  under  27 
guest  conductors. 

The  programs  involve  a  minimum  of 
travel  as  most  students  attend  a  program 
within  fifty  miles  of  their  own  school. 
Music  is  sent  a  few  weeks  in  advance. 
Students  assemble  on  a  EYiday  afternoon 
and  rehearse  on  a  set  schedule  until  Satur¬ 
day  evening  when  a  concert  is  given.  Most 
of  these  programs  include  a  EYiday  eve¬ 
ning  concert  by  professional  artists. 

The  programs  announced  by  Dean  L,. 
Harrington,  Secretary  of  the  NYSSMA  are 
to  be  held  at  EYedonla  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Whitesboro  High  School ;  Dansville 
Central  School,  Pulaski  Central  School, 
Rensselear  High  School,  Port  Chester 
High  School,  Rlverhead  High  School,  with 
other  locations  to  be  announced. 

Last  year  tnore  than  2000  boys  and 
girls  from  240  schools  participated. 


Williams  Music  Camp  Conducts 
Successful  Season 

The  Ernest  Williams  Mdsic  Camp  con¬ 
ducted  its  17th  annual  summer  season 
which  was  the  moet  successful  ever  spon¬ 
sored  by  this  school.  Students  from  10 
states,  including  several  mid-western, 
were  in  attendance.  Dr.  Ernest  Williams, 
Music  Director,  conducted  the  Camp  Band 
and  Orchestra  while  Maurice  C.  Whitney, 
Glens  Falls  (Vocal  Chairman  of  Region  4 
National  Competition-Festivals)  was  in 
charge  of  the  choir.  Guest  conductors 
Included  Ole  Windlngstad,  Percy  Grainger, 
Domlnlco  Savino,  and  others. 

Seven  Sunday  Afternoon  Musicales  were 
presented  to  capacity  audiences  and  eight 
Student  recitals  were  also  given  before 
large  audiences.  More  than  100  students 
appeared  in  these  recitals. 

One  highlight  of  the  camp  was  the 
TWIRLING  CAMP  conducted  by  Maynard 
Velier,  president  of  the  American  Twirl- 
ers  Association.  More  than  30  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  this  activity. 
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Illinois  Announces 
Midwinter  Clinics 

Officer*  Reelected 

The  election  conducted  by  the  IllinoiB 
Music  Educators  Association  durins  the 
week  ending  April  28  resulted  in  the  re- 
election  of  Irving  Tallmadge  of  Maywood 
as  president,  and  Beulah  Zander  of 
Elmwood  Park  as  treasurer.  Theodore 
Paschedag  of  West  Frankfort  was  elected 
vice-president. 

Elected  to  membership  of  the  executive 
board  were  Margaret  Fassnaoht  of  De¬ 
catur,  Dr.  Robert  Harg^reaves  of  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Emma  Knudson  of  Normal, 
Traugott  Rf)hner  of  Evanston,  Emmett 
.''arig  of  Des  Plaines,  and  Ann  Trimlng- 
ham  of  Maywood.  Prances  Chatburn 
automatically  becomes  a  member  of  the 
board. 

The  following  Committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  and  approved 
by  the  board : 

Junior  College,  College  and  University 
Robert  Hargreaves,  Bloomington, 
Chairman 

Emma  Knudson,  Normal 
Clarence  Sawhlll,  Champaign 
Elementary  and  High  School  Instru¬ 
mental 

Haskell  Sexton,  Urbana 
Legislative 

Prances  Chatburn,  Springfleld 
Music  Trades 

Howard  Lyons,  Chicago 
Catholic  Schools 

Sister  Mary  Jerellen,  Chicago 
Constitution 

Robert  Hargreaves,  Bloomington 
Conservatory  and  Private  Teachers 
Arthur  Wildman,  Chicago 
Rural  School  Music 
Lauris  Mosley,  Elgin 
Membership 

•  Emma  Knudson,  Normal 
Willard  H.  Gieske,  Rochelle 
Elementary  Vocal 

Gladys  Tipton,  Normal 
At  the  annual  board  meeting  in  May, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  and 
communicated  to  the  Chicago  offlce  of  the 
Associated  Press : 

Considering  the  number  of  people  who 
sing  or  play  instruments  for  pleasure  or 
for  profit,  and  adding  to  these  the  count¬ 
less  millions  of  listeners,  it  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  that  music  is  a  major  interest  of  the 
American  public.  No  educational  activity 
affects  more  people  than  does  music.  The 
present  curtailment  of  music  in  our  schools 
is  going  to  deprive  America  of  one  of  its 
greatest  Joys  and  most  useful  emotional 
outlets.  In  secondary  schools,  the  student 
load  is  being  increased  to  a  point  where 
the  pupil  is  no  longer  able  to  participate 
in  musical  activities.  This  will  eventually 
be  reflected  in  a  deteriorated  national  cul¬ 
ture.  The  recently  increased  requirement 
for  physical  education  is  already  taking 
a  serious  toll  of  music  students  in  our 
schools.  The  increased  academic  require¬ 
ments,  demanded  for  teachers'  certification 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  make  it  impossible 
for  teacher-training  institutions  to  ade¬ 
quately  prepare  our  future  music 
teachers. 

Raymond  Carr  was  elected  Editor  of 
the  Illinois  Music  Elducator  and  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Music  Educators 
Association.  His  salary  was  established  at 
one  dollar  a  year  retroactive  to  December 
9,  1944. 


ILLINOIS  ' 

By  Raymonfi  Carr 

Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois  ! 

Proud  Illinois 

It  was  a  grand  moment  for  the  Illinois 
consultants  in  the  North  Central  War 
Emergency  Council  in  Chicago  last  month 
when,  during  a  report  of  activities  by 
states,  it  was  finally  established  that  our 
state  had  the  largest  number  of  full  $4.00 
active  memberships  of  any  state  in  the 
union.  According  to  figures  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office,  Ohio  was  second,  Kansas  third, 
and  Pennsylvania  fourth.  The  figures  are 
as  of  April  1.1,  1946. 

The  moving  picture  industries  occa¬ 
sionally  produce  a  fine  picture  which  in¬ 
cludes  much  great  music.  Generally,  our 
teachers  are  not  forewarned  and  do  not 
recommend  these  pictures  to  their  stu¬ 
dents.  As  a  result,  the  students  lose  op¬ 
portunity  to  hear  stimulating  perform¬ 
ance,  and  the  cinema  producers  lose  the 
support  which  attendance  means  to  any 
picture.  “A  Song  to  Remember”  is  a  fine 
illustration.  Here  is  a  movie  based  on 
the  life  of  Chopin  which  everyone  will 
enjoy  and  from  which  music  students  can 
derive  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  bene¬ 
fit.  This  is  only  one  of  such  pictures  now 
on  the  screen.  The  music  used  in  current 
pictures  is  itemixed  in  Motion  Picture 
Letter,  28  W.  44th  Street,  New  York  18, 
New  York.  ($2  per  year.)  We  recommend 
that  every  school  Interested  in  music  sub¬ 
scribe. 


Contests  Grow 

One  high  school  out  of  every  three  sent 
contestants  to  the  Illinois  district  music 
competitions  April  21.  The  total  number 
of  participants  was  almost  the  numerical 
equivalent  of  a  basketball  team  for  every 
high  school  in  the  state.  And  yet,  com¬ 
pared  with  pre-war  years,  this  number 
was  relatively  small.  In  round  numbers, 
some  300  schools  sent  a  total  of  about 
4,000  students  to  compete  in  nearly  3,000 
solo  and  ensemble  events. 


"Jutf  lilts  old  timss— only  different, " 
leys  CpI.  Kenny  Sampson,  Sgt.  Mar¬ 
shall  Rips  and  Sgt.  Eddie  Davidson, 
of  Smoky  Hill  Army  Air  Field's  bend. 
Kenny,  Rip  end  Eddie  ere  fugitives 
from  "name  bends"  now  making  mu¬ 
sic  for  Uncle  Sam.  Kenny  was  with 
Las  Brown;  Rip  played  saxophone  and 
clarinet  for  Joe  Reichman,  and  Eddie 
of  Ruby  Newman's  Society  Band. 


Interlochen 

The  National  Music  Camp  at  Inter¬ 
lochen,  Mich.,  reported  the  largest  ad¬ 
vance  enrollment  for  the  summer,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Petrillo  has  placed  the 
camp  on  the  "unfair”  list.  Joseph  E. 
.\taddy  is  president  of  the  camp,  and, 
with  T.  P.  Giddlngs,  is  co-founder.  For 
the  past  three  years  Maddy  has  cham¬ 
pioned  the  cause  of  "freedom  of  the  air" 
for  music  education. 


Catholic  Festival 

The  sixth  annual  music  festival  of  the 
Catholic  Music  EMucators  Association  was 
held  at  Orchestra  Hall  Sunday,  April  29, 
at  3:30  p.m.  The  program  Included  secu¬ 
lar  and  sacred  music  performed  by  band, 
orchestra,  and  choral  groups,  representa¬ 
tive  of  Catholic  high  schools  throughout 
the  Archdiocese.  Bernadette  Socha,  Mercy 
High  School  senior,  winner  of  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  and  final  piano  solo  contests  held 
last  month,  was  the  soloist. 

Musicians  of  the  orchestra  were  rep¬ 
resentative  of  St.  Casimir,  St.  Mary's,  St. 
Alphonsus,  Aquinas,  Immaculata,  Mary- 
wood  (Evanston),  Providence,  Boretta, 
Mercy,  and  St.  Francis  (Joliet)  high 
schools.  Students  of  the  Academy  of 
Our  Lady,  Aquinas,  Immaculata,  Loretto, 
Lourdes,  Marywood,  Providence,  Sacred 
Heart  (Lisle),  Siena,  St.  Mary's  (Evan¬ 
ston),  St.  Mary's  Training  School,  St. 
Michael,  St.  Patrick's  (DesPlalnes)  and 
St.  Scholastics,  comprised  the  all-girl 
chorus.  The  band  personnel  included  stu¬ 
dents  from  De  LaSalle,  Mercy,  St.  Philip, 
Mt.  Carmel,  Aquinas,  St.  Michael,  Siena, 
Immaculata,  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Leo,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Loretto  Academy,  and  St.  Mel's. 
Schools  represented  in  the  mixed  chorus 
included  Aquinas,  De  lASalle,  Immaculata, 
Immaculate  Conception  (Elmhurst) 
Lourdes,  Marywood  (Evanston),  Mercy, 
Providence,  St.  Alphonsus,  St.  Casimir, 
St.  Clement,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Mary's,  St. 
Mary's  Training  School,  St.  Michael,  St. 
Mel,  St.  Philip,  St  Scholastica,  and  Siena. 

Alex  Zimmerman,  director  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  music  at  the  Joliet  Township 
high  school  since  1936,  conducted  the 
chorus  groups.  William  D.  Revelli,  guest 
conductor  of  the  all-Catholic  band  is  de¬ 
partmental  head  and  professor  of  wind 
Instruments,  and  conductor  of  bands  at 
the  University  of  Michigan ;  editor  of  the 
Band  and  Orchestra  department  of  Etude 
magasine ;  *  adjudicator  and  conductor  of 
contests  and  festivals  in  every  state  in 
the  union.  Mr.  Revelli  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  a  new  high  in  high  school 
bands  and  has  produced  national  cham¬ 
pionship  bands  for  the  last  five  years. 
The  festival  orchestra  was  conducted  by 
Karl  Schulte,  winner  of  the  diamond 
medal  competition  for  three  years  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  founder  of  the  "littie  sym¬ 
phony"  with  George  Dasch  after  his  being 
conductor  with  the  Chicago  Civic  orches¬ 
tra  for  five  years. 

The  Picture 
on  the  Cover 
From  National  Music  Camp 
at  intarlochen,  Michigan,  came 
this  rare  photo-portrait  of  "The 
Girl  with  the  Horn."  We  are 
indebted  to  Margarate  Stace, 
Publicity  Director  of  the  Camp 
for  the  opportunity  to  use  the 
picture  on  our  Cover. 
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Address  Yoar  Letters  to  the 
School  Musieioe  News  Room 


By  MurUI  HawiH 


NEWS  From  the  Magnolia  State 

By  Brother  Romuald 

Bay  St  Louis,  Mississippi 

State  Directors  Hold  Meeting  conductor  of  national  repute  will 

The  Mississippi  Band  and  Orchestra  Dl-  train  this  band  for  the  public  concert, 
rectors  Association  held  Its  annual  meet-  which  will  be  given  on  the  closing  night 
Ing  on  August  25  In  Jackson.  Mr.  Roy  M.  the  clinic. 


Martin,  director  of  the  Greenwood  High 
Hven  though  ye  olde  school  bell  has  School  Band  and  president  of  the  organl- 


Another  all-state  concert  band  made  up 
of  the  next  best  student  musicians  selected 


rung  out  those  merry  notes  “VJ”  lust  nation,  presided  over  the  meeting.  Some  ^rom  school  bands  throughout  the  state 
^?ween  you  and  Te  and  thTbig  ba^  v“o  of  the  letters  disposed  of :  devote  Its  time  In  sightreading  selec- 

Mtween  you  ana  me  ana  tne  mg  nass  vioi  oonstitutinn  was  adonted  The  “one  listed  on  the  national  approved  list 

there  are  still  some  first-class  hoarders  ( i )  A  constitution  was  aaoptea.  ine  _ „  fr.v,„ 

among  us  First-class  because  their  main  Mississippi  Band  and  Orchestra  Directors  ****  classifications  of  bands.  The 
among  us.  ^rsi-ciass  oecause  uieir  mam  agreed  to  become  affiliated  state  directors  attending  the  clinic  will 

ambition  is  to  tuck  away-way-way  those  Association  agreea  to  become  amiiaiea  .  ,  .. 

interesting  news  items  and  nlctures  your  with  the  Mississippi  Educational  National  alternate  in  the  rehearsing  of  this  band, 
interesting  news  iten^  and  P  ctures  your  Most  of  the  numbers  played  by  band  will 


columnist  so  Uborlously  clamors  for.  Conference.  (3)  The  Mississippi  circuit  ‘  w.u 

With  a  great  big  PLEASE.  Mr.  SM  asks  Concert  Bands  was  approyed  as  a 

that  the  evil  creatures  be  done  away  with  definite  program  for  our  bands.  (4)  Plans  all-state  marching  band  made  up  of 

that  tne  evil  cr^tures  be  aone  away  wiin  *1  *  '  '  the  best  band  marching  students  In  the 

and  that  YOU  take  the  situation  In  hand  State  Clinic  for  1946  were  direction  of  an 

by  directing  those  precious  bits  of  paper  discussed. _  instructor  of  national  fame  In  the  march- 

our  way  In  time  for  the  October  Issue.  C*  *  B  J  l-l*  *  band  field.  This  Instructor  Is  to 

That  school  name  looks  extra-special  In  Better  State  Band  CliniCS  prepare  a  fiashy  performance  which  will 

print,  but  then  seeing  is  believing,  Isn  t  It !  Now  that  hostilities  have  ceased  and  .  „ivAn  tho  mihiiA  nn  tho  r.ir.«ino-  night 


state  will  be  under  the  direction  of  an 
instructor  of  national  fame  in  the  march- 
,  .  .  .  ,  ,  .  D  ix  Ci  A  D  J  r'l*  •  *”8:  band  field.  This  Instructor  is  to 

That  school  name  looks  extra-special  In  Better  State  Band  CliniCS  prepare  a  fiashy  performance  which  will 

print,  but  then  seeing  is  believing,  Isn  t  It!  Now  that  hostilities  have  ceased  and  ^^e  public  on  the  closing  night 

And  now  on  to  the  good  little  music  the  hardships  on  gas,  travel,  housing  and  clinic 

makers  who  kept  us  posted,  even  though  feeding  are  quickly  disappearing.  It  will  _J _ 

there  was  “a  summer  on”,  be  possible  to  reestablish  the  state  clinic  Solos  and  Ensembles 

BurkesviUe.  Kentucky.— Carrie  Hume,  on  an  even  better  basis  than  pre-war  ^  ^pjp  ensemble  contest  will  be 

Music  Instructor  of  this  fair  city  will  take  times.  Th-  program  outlined  for  the  1945  ^eld  In  conjunction  with  the  clinic  for  all 
her  Instructing  elsewhere  this  semester—  clinic  which  will  be  held  at  Hattiesburg  students  attending  the  clinic.  Competent 
that  mailing  address  will  be  Homer,  111.  on  Dec.  13,  14,  16,  is  most  colorful.  birtgA.  ha  birAa  IiMaa  tbAOA  A^AAf. 


Solos  and  Ensembles 

A  solo  and  ensemble  contest  will  be 


that  mailing  address  will  be  Homer,  111. 

Hastings,  Nebraska. — The  summer  mu¬ 
sic  school  Idea  was  hailed  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  here.  Three  full  bands  were 


Three  Eighty-Piece  Bands 


An  all-state  concert  band  made  up  of  rating. 


judges  will  be  hired  to  judge  these  events 
and  awards  in  the  form  of  medals  will 
be  given  to  students  receiving  a  superior 


formed,  elementary.  Junior  and  senior,  the  best  student  musicians  selected  from 
affording  all  age  groups  an  equal  oppor-  school  bands  throughout  the  state  will 
tunity  to  share  in  the  season's  fun  and  devote  the  three  days  of  the  clinic  pre- 
educatlonal  benefits.  M.  H.  Shoemaker  paring  an  elaborate  concert  program.  A 

was  the  Director,  and  the  activity  was - 

sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Shenandoah,  lotra. — The  first-place 
award,  a  $100  war  bond,  from  station 
KFNP  was  granted  the  Tabor  high  school 
band,  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  concerts 
at  the  radio  station  last  semester.  Warren 
Darrah  Is  the  proud  director. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. — Musicians  from  Ne¬ 
braska,  Colo.,  Wyo.,  S.  Dak.,  Kan.,  Tex., 

Wise,  and  Fla.,  had  a  “joint  musical  vaca¬ 
tion”  this  (rear  at  the  annual  Chadron 
Park  Nat’l.  Band  Camp.  Approximately 
130  teachers  and  students  registered  for 
the  event. 

Rapid  City,  South  Dakota. — Not  want¬ 
ing  to  let  those  invaluable  extra  practice 
hours  slip  through  their  fingers  a  group 
of  students  at  the  School  of  Mines  or¬ 
ganised  an  Informal  summer  band. 

Privately  owned  Instruments,  and  also 
those  belonging  to  the  school  were  used, 
all  participants  agree,  “much  was  gained.” 

Siotix  City,  lotca. — 200  music  students 
of  the  Central  high  school  staged  a  spring 
musical  program  which  resulted  in  an 
evening  of  diverse  entertainment  for  an 
audience  of  1,800.  The  first  section  of 
the  program  was  given  over  to  the  or¬ 
chestra.  Their  offerings,  particularly  Jaxz 
Pisxacato  and  Jazz  Legato,  were  received 
with  much  applause.  The  a  cappella  choir 
and  the  girls’  senior  chorus  supplied  the 
talent  for  the  remainder  of  the  program ; 
and  their  mellow  singing  provided  a  splen¬ 
did  follow-up  for  the  harmonious  rendi¬ 
tions  by  the  orchestra. 

Atfclssoii,  Nebraska. — Murrel  P.  Simp¬ 
son,  former  director  of  the  Atkinson  band 
and  instrumental  music  instructor  In  the 
Atkinson  public  schools,  has  taken  that 
“Sentimental  Journey”  to  Vero  Beach, 

Florida  where  he  will  direct  the  band,  and 
be  in  charge  of  instrumental  music  in  the 
public  school  system. 


Code  of  Ethics 

In  order  to  obtain  some  sort  of  a  uni¬ 
form  rule  of  discipline  at  contests,  festl- 
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vals,  clinics,  or  other  ]>ublic  appearances 
of  bands,  a  code  of  ethics  was  drawn  up. 
This  should  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
directors  and  chaperons. 


Circuit  of  Concert  Bands 

The  plan  calls  for  a  band  to  give  two 
out-of-town  concerts.  The  scheduling  of 
these  concerts  must  be  with  the  music 
department  of  schools  affiliated  with  the 
band  directors  association.  At  home  each 
band  will  have  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  two  outside  bands.  The  purpose  of 
this  plan  Is  to  create  a  greater  incentive 
for  band  membership  especially  during  the 
football  season.  If,  like  athletic  teams, 
school  bands  have  a  schedule  of  home  and 
away-from-home  programs,  band  students 
would  not  be  so  easily  tempted  not  to 
enroll,  or  to  withdraw  from  band  to  get 
on  the  football  team.  Therefore,  for  our 
state  bands,  it  will  mean  a  program  some¬ 
what  like  this ;  October-December,  two, 
three,  perhaps  four,  tripe  with  the  football 
team ;  Jan. -May,  trip  to  state  clinic  and 
the  National  Region  clinic ;  trip  to  the 
state  contest,  region  contest,  the  two 
scheduled  concerts  out-of-town,  and  also 
many  other  smaller  outings  that  come 
unexpectedly. 


Jhji  Ooubla  fisad  CJdMhaam 
SaiMon . . .  Ohoa 

By  Jack  Spratt 

9th  District  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Band 
5951  Washington  Ava.,  St.  Louis  12,  Missouri 


For  many  of  you  the  summer's  rest,  ail 
too  brief,  is  at  an  end,  but  for  thousands 
like  myself,  the  prospect  of  this  war  really 
coming  to  a  finis  is  quite  a  shock.  We  are 
faced  with  what  now  seems  a  limitless 
new  freedom  In  which  there  will  be  myriad 
problems — what  to  do,  where  to  go,  what 
to  wear,  how  to  get  a  car — and  mostly, 
just  money.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  nice  easy  trip  west  with  my  family 
and  call  on  a  host  of  new  friends  I  have 
In  the  music  business  whom  I  have  never 
met.  Then  to  the  “big  city”  for  a  year  of 
study  at  Jullllard  with  that  famous  bas¬ 
soon  teacher,  Simeon  Kovar,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  O.  I.  Bill  of  Rights.  But 
enough  about  me. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  about  an  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  letter  I  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  soldier  bassoonist  stationed 
in  Germany.  The  soldier  is  Sgt.  Albert 
Seay  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Albert  writes 
from  Wiesbaden  and  his  letter  is  full 
of  Interesting  information  about  condi¬ 
tions  in  Germany  and  France  relating  to 
the  music  bujiness.  From  here  on  I  will 
try  to  summarize  his  information  and 
avoid  quoting,  commenting  and  so  on. 

In  France  a  great  many  music  publish¬ 
ers  were  forced  out  of  business  due  to 
paper  shortages  and  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  have  a  large  enough  stock  of  their 
publications  on  hand  to  see  them  through. 
Two  firms  that  have  nice  woodwind  cata¬ 
logues,  and  that  are  functioning,  are  AI- 
pfconae  Leduc  et  Cie  and  Costallat  et 
Cie.  The  future  for  French  publications 
is  not  very  bright  due  to  the  limited  quan¬ 
tity  of  very  poor  quality  paper,  limited 
transportation  facilities,  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  money  to  France.  Due  to  the 
rate  of  exchange  being  pegged  at  about 
fifty  francs  to  the  dollar,  it  Is  also  not 
Inexpensive. 

German  music  publishers  are  in  worse 
shape.  Most  of  them  were  located  in  Leip¬ 
zig,  which  took  a  terrific  beating.  The 
firm  of  Schott  In  Mai/iz  Is  almost  three 
quarters  destroyed.  Older  woodwind  items 
are  hard  to  find  in  Germany  as  many  were 
allowed  to  go  out  of  print  In  order  to 
make  room  for  propaganda  and  martial 
types  of  music  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Biebrich,  the  home  of  the  Heckel  bas¬ 
soon,  Is  about  five  kilometers  from  Wies¬ 
baden  and  Albert  visited  the  Heckel  fac¬ 
tory  at  his  first  opportunity.  The  factory 
is  intact  and  in  limited  production  of  bas¬ 
soons.  No  reed  making  tools,  or  other  In¬ 
struments  are  being  made.  He  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  elder  Mr.  Heckel 
and  of  ordering  a  bassoon  from  him.  The 
problem  of  getting  a  bassoon,  even  when 
you  are  on  hand,  is  terrific,  with  only 
vague  promises  of  six  months  delivery. 
Whereas  the  factory  had  before  the  war 
twenty  or  thirty  men,  they  now  have  five, 
three  of  whom  are  boys  of  twelve  to  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  who  are  learning  the 
business.  A  great  number  of  the  former 
workers  are  still  in  the  army  or  in  prison 
camps.  Mr.  Heckel  showed  Albert  an 
Rngllsh  translation  of  his  book  "Das 


Faggot",  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
more  about  this  book  in  my  next  column. 

There  seems  to  be  a  greater  shortage  of 
reed  cane  in  Germany  than  there  Is  here, 
and  I  also  know  this  to  be  true  in  Eng- 


Jack  Sprett  it  bettoonitf  with  the  9th 
District  United  Stetet  Coast  Guard 
Band  stationad  near  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


land  through  my  experience  with  the 
Royal  Air  Force  Band,  which  visited  here 
last  fall.  Just  what  actual  conditions  are 
in  France  I  have  not  found  out.  I  do  know 
that  great  quantities  of  cane  were  used  in 
Southern  France  to  make  mats  to  screen 
the  roads  at  the  time  of  General  Patton’s 
invsMlon. 

I  have  had  some  very  interesting  and 
informative  letters  from  Nolan  J.  Sahuc,  a 
pupil  of  Albert  Seay,  who  is  stationed  at 
Camp  Bowie,  Texas.  In  later  columns  I 
will  pass  along  some  of  the  valuable  in¬ 
formation  he  has  written  me. 

The  neglected  oboist  certainly  will  not 
find  much  of  interest  this  month,  but  I 
invite  all  of  you  to  write  me  with  your 
questions,  problems,  corrections,  contribu¬ 
tions  and  the  like  so  that  hereafter  this 
column  will  be  of  greater  Interest  to  you. 


Alliance,  Nebraska. — Paul  Painter,  for¬ 
mer  music  director  at  Winfield,  Kansas, 
did  a  bit  of  guest  conducting  at  the  Chad- 
ron  Park  National  Band  Camp  during  its 
session  this  summer.  Other  members  of 
the  big  three  were  Roy  Peterson,  Chadron, 
co-director,  and  Val  Hill,  Alliance,  co¬ 
director. 


REPAIRING  AND  OVERHAULING 
AU  MAKES  OF  BOEHM 

FLUTES 

Flute  Menufecturert  and  Repairers  for  30  Years 
Write  Wen.  S.  Haynes,  Manager 

HAYNCS-SCHWELM  CO. 

4IM  Washington  Street 
_ Roston  31,  Massachusetts 
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FERDE  GROFE’S 


In  AAARCH  FOR  AMERICANS,  Ferde  Grofe,  one  of  the 
greatest  exponents  of  Modern  American  Music,  has  given 
us  an  inspiring  concert  march  consistent  with  his  immense 
creative  ability. 

Although  of  Class  "B”  calibre,  this  masterpiece  of  band 
music  is  so  deftly  arranged  that  it  may  be  performed  by 
any  Class  "C"  group,  yet  made  to  sound  like  a  Class 
"A"  composition.  It  has  a  playing  time  of  approximately 
three  minutes. 


MARCH  FOR  AMERICANS  is  the  second  in  the  Robbins  Series  of 
Modern  Antericon  Music  for  Bond.  , 


Composed  by 

’AUTUMN  SiRENADf . Peter  De  Rose . 

■UIE  MOON . Rodgers  and  Hart. 

•ODI  TO  FREEDOM . Ferde  Grofe . 

’AMERICAN  WALTZ . Peter  De  Rose . 

’AMERICAN  HUMORESQUE  ...Sigmund  Romberg 

’AMERICAN  SERENADE . louis  Alter . 

’AMERKAN  lUUARY . Duke  Ellington . 


Scored  by 
...Charles  1.  Cooke 
..Charles  1.  Cooke 
...Charles  1.  Cooke 
...Graham  Overgard 
...Graham  Overgard 
...Graham  Overgard 
...Graham  Overgard 


STANDARD  RAND  (mcluding  conduclor  poil) — . $S.OO 

SYMDHONIC  RAND  (including  conductor  port).... . . 7.SD 

CONDUCTOR  DART  (condontnd  koto) . . . . .7S 

EXTRA  DARTS,  Mcli  . — . — - - - -  .SS 


*Soon  to  be  published 


tOMlWI  JNUSIC  COWOtATION,  rff  sevmth  avenue,  new  york  i« 


Miniature  Scores 

The  inoreaned  availability  of  miniature 
seurea  has  opened  up  new  possibilities  for 
the  teaching  of  music  appreciation  and  the 
enjoyment  of  music.  Advanced  classes 
follow  the  scores  while  the  symphony  is 
heard  from  records.  Pupils,  as  well  as 
teachers,  buy  the  scores  and  use  them 
with  the  radio.  It  is  a  method  without  a 
par.  When  a  standard  concerto  can  be 
had  for  fifty  cents,  a  Haydn  symphony  for 
seventy-five  cents,  or  all  nine  of  Beetho¬ 
ven’s  symphonies  within  one  cover  for 
three  dollars,  it  becomes  possible  to  buy 
them  in  quantities.  The  skeptic  will  have 
to  see  the  readiness  with  which  the  inex- 
l>erienced  learn  to  follow  these  complete 
scores,  to  be  convinced ;  and  to  see  the 
thrill  which  the  pupils  enjoy  in  realization, 
will  prove  a  new  satisfaction  to  any  music 
educator. 


Get  Set  for  FM  I 

•  One  of  the  most  exciting  prospects  for  il 
IK>st-war  education  is  the  statement  from  || 
Washington  that  the  natiim  will  be  blank-  F| 
eted  by  a  network  of  radio  stations  oper-  K 
ated  non-commercially  by  colleges,  city  I 
school  systems  and  state  hoards  of  edu-  Ij 
cation  offering  a  free  education  to  mil- 
lions  of  Americans,  young  and  old.  fl 

This  tremendous  expansion  in  educa-  | 
tion  via  the  air  waves  will  be  made  pos-  f 
slble  through  the  use  of  frequency  modula-  p 
tion,  the  new  type  of  broadcasting  which  r 
insures  static  free  programs  of  superior 
tone  fidelity.  F.  M.,  which  is  expected  to 
reduce  materially  education’s  dependence  I 
on  printing  as  a  tool  for  learning,  is  espe-  L 
dally  adaptable  to  group  listening.  | 

Some  thirty-two  states  representing  S 
three-fourths  of  the  country’s  total  popu-  |1 
lation,  are  planning  statewide  networks  I' 
of  educational  stations.  Many  are  remem-  I. 
berlng  not  only  the  blg-dty  audiences  but  p 
the  isolated  regions  often  ignored  by  com¬ 
mercial  broadcasters.  '  ^ 

Network  programs  and  policies  will  be 
carefully  planned  by  state  committees, 
composed  of  business  and  professional 
people,  and  representatives  of  parent-  / 
teachers  associations  and  state  govern¬ 
ments  as  well  as  educators,  according  to  L! 
R.  R.  Lowdermilk,  radio  specialist  in  the  j 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  which  is  advis-  i 
ing  educators  on  their  radio  problems.  | 
Persons  representing  many  fields  of  inter-  t 
est  will  be  chosen  to  assure  impartial  ap-  T 
praisal  of  program  scripts,  he  added.  \ 
There  also  will  be  similar  regional  and  I, 

local  committees.  I 

Bands,  and  orchestras,  long  barred  from 
the  air,  will,  it  is  assumed,  be  heard  on 
regular  school  broadcasts,  along  with  in¬ 
strumental  solos,  ensembles,  and  vocal  | 

groups  and  Individuals.  ^ 


Council  Bluffs,  Iou>a. — The  Atlantic  high 
school  will  be  in  for  some  fancy  strutting 
this  fall  when  Miss  Shirley  Bowden  adopts 
the  roll  of  "leader-man”  for  the  67  piece 
marching  band.  V.  V.  Hemphill  is  the 
high  school  music  instructor,  and  plans  to 
feature  a  class  of  baton  twirlers  who  have 
been  studying  with  him  this  summer. 

Minatare,  Xebraska.  —  The  Saturday- 
night  band  concerts  presented  in  the  band 
stand  on  Main  Street,  thn)Ughout  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  were  met  with  enthusiastic 
approval  and  a  sincere  "Thank  You”  is  in 
order  for  Jack  Kints,  H.  S.  Music  in¬ 
structor,  and  his  fine  group. 


What's  the  News? 
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Just  how  many 
are  a  “Few”  Months? 


MarUm  ka»  jm§t  r^emipmd  it» 
third  mtrard—m  Bmeond 
Btar  im  thm  /U»g~^f0r  maeei- 
Ipfitf#  im  wmr  prntimetimm 


We  wish  it  were  possible  to  be  more  definite — but  until  availability  of 
materials  and  other  uncertainties  are  cleared  up  we  can’t  say  exactly 
when  new  Martins  will  be  ready  for  you. 

But  we  can  be  definite  on  two  points: 

1,  When  we  do  resume  instrument  manufacture  it  .will  not  be 
just  to  pick  up  production  of  pre-war  models.  We  will  build 
entirely  new  instruments,  created,  developed  and  refined  in 
our  experimental  laboratories  during  the  war  years. 

2.  These  post-war  Martins  will  set  entirely  new  standards  in 
the  creation  of  fine  band  instruments — in  tone  and  playing 
qualities.  The  new  Martins  will  be  well  worth  waiting  for 
a  few  months  longer,  if  that  becomes  necessary.  You’ll  be 
glad  you  waited! 

^e  will  keep  Martin  dealers  fully  informed  as  to  when  our  new  instru¬ 
ments  will  be  available.  We  suggest  that  you  see  your  Martin  Dealer 
and  have  him  place  your  name  on  his  "priority”  list. 


BAND  INSTRUMENT  EBMPANI 


SapUtnbar,  1945 


Please  tneutioti  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine. 
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MORE 

SPRING 


QnJthkadaA.  o§,  ihsL 
J>JuutdL  9(/fifL  SunpUfisuL 

By  Philip  W.  L  Cox,  Jr. 

PorHand,  Oregon,  Public  Schools 


in  the  tip  of  my 


Here'u  a  horn  nection  for  your  band. 


SIGNATURE  REEDS 


That’s  why  they  last  longer 
and  play  better" 

a  "You’ll  like  the 
’inrinR  back’ quality 
of  siRnature 
reeds.  Even  the  soft¬ 
er  streniphs  sprinR 
risht  back  when  you 
press  the  tip  of  r^. 


MAKE  THIS  TEST  YOURSELF 

"Try  this:  Take  a 
No.  2  Maier  Reed 
andcompareitwith 
a  No.  2  reed,  made 
by  ordinary  manu- 
facturinft  methods, 
by  preasmR  the  tip.  Notice  the  extra 
’sprinR*  in  the  tip  of  the  blade. 

HERE’S  THE  SECRET  I 

”My  siRnature  reed 
is  cut  to  Rive  the 
Rreatest  possible 
volume  of  wood  in 
each  strenRth.  This 
additional  wood  in 
the  blade  toward 
the  tip  is  Ikt  rtal  heart  of  tho  rood. 
ThouRh  I've  had  twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  fine  reed  makinR,  it  was 
only  three  years  sro  I  arrivM  at  a 
cut  and  finish  that  put  this  stren^ 
in  the  heart.  It  was  a  cut  and  finish 
so  near  p^fect  that  I  was  proud  to 
mark  it  with  my  own  siRnature. 

"My  siRnature  reeds  are  sold  only 
throu^  established  music  dealers 
who  handle  quality  merchandise. 
See  your  desler  today.  Ask  him  for 
Maier  Reeds,  the  re«ls  packed  in 
the  silver  box.  Give  my  reeds  a  fair 
trial  and  I  know  you’ll  never  ro 
back  to  reeds  of  ordinary  quaiity." 

^vJhrieJW  REEDS 

EVERY  REED  A  FAVORITE 
Clorinel  20c  AHe  Sox  30c 
Tenor  Sox  40c 

•  STREMTHS  —  1,2,  2)^,  3, 4,  and  S 

DUtribmimd  through  mmrie  rtoror 

— cfaiWy  hj  SELMER 

Sol.  No.  33 


Note  the  proportion.  There’s  Shaw,  Burr, 
Peg  Fink,  Westervelt,  Paolucci  and 
others  are  waitinR  to  inherit  these  school 
horns.  Two  doubles  and  a  6-valve  In 
the  line-up.  Thanks  to  Supervisor  Frank 
B.  Bailey  and  Director  Joel  Dolven  for 
this  excellent  Albany,  N.  V.,  HlRh  School 
shot. 

Six  horns  allow  for  doublinR  weak  har¬ 
mony  iiarts  such  as  horns  3  and  4,  or 
horns  2  and  4  on  marches.  Tremendous 
concert  iiossibllities  with  six  horns  piayinR 
the  baritone  part  (see  SCHOOL,  MUSI¬ 
CIAN,  June  1943,  Horn  Column,  Illustra¬ 
tion  No.  9  and  explanation.) 

Horn  Is  So  Serious  I 
(West  Point  Band) 

SRt.  Schmitt :  Private  Lurie  always 
practices  the  B|j  part  of  his  double  horn. 

Sgt.  Fink :  Maybe  the  Army  ordered 
thumlis  down  on  double  horns. 

iUata.  All-State  Orch.) 

Phyllis  W. :  What  a  tremendous  vibrato 
our  first  hornist  has ! 

Warren  S. :  Vibrato,  nothing !  His  solo 
comes  next  page. 

{White  Plains  Symph.) 

Dot  H. :  Why  practice  stopped  horn? 

Mildred  H. :  So  you  can  stop  the  wrong 
notes  before  they  come  out. 

{Carnegie  Hall) 

Henry  F. :  Aha !  The  solo  horn  played 
a  clinker. .  .hey,  who  hit  me? 

Donald  J. :  Well,  the  first  horn  from 
Hadio  City  Music  Hgll  Is  sitting  behind 
you. 

{tnterlochen) 

T.  Seder :  How  did  Fred  bend  his 
mouthpiece  like  that? 

F.  Hellstein :  T«’o  much  pressure  on 
high  tones. 

{U.8.O.  Concert) 

Hollis  B. :  Why  the  liandage  on  Mls- 
senti’s  right  hand? 

Ruth  P. :  He  forgot  that  stopped  horn 
tone  becomes  sharp. 

{Lewissohn  Stadium) 

Janet  B. :  Are  they  playing  the  ’’Foun¬ 
tain  of  Rome”? 

Fred  B. :  No,  the  third  horn  forgot  to 
empty  his  horn. 

Janet  B. :  Then  he’s  playing  ’’I’m  For¬ 
ever  Blowing  Bubbles.” 

Hern  Teacher  for  You 

Charles  S.  Porter,  homist  and  music  ed¬ 
ucator,  formerly  with  Western  Military 
Academy,  Alton,  Ill.  schools,  and  for  many 
years  on  the  staff  at  the  National  Music 
Camp  extends  a  helping  hand  to  interested 
horn  students.  He  writes  us :  ’’When  I  an¬ 
swered  the  SCHfXH,  MUSICIAN  appeal 
for  horn  teachers,  I  had  no  idea  I  was 
writing  to  ”Sklpi>er”  Cox,  sailing  Instruc- 


New 

BOURNE,  Inc. 


Publications 


TOP  TUNES 


II 

Arranged  by  Ted  Eastwood 

Currently  popular  and  familiar  songs 
arranged  for  Clarinet,  Trumpet,  Alto 
Saxophone  and  Trombone  with  piano 
accompaniment. 

CONTENTS 

I'M  GONNA  LOVE  THAT  GUY 
OH,  MOTHERI 
ALL  OF  ME 

THESE  FOOLISH  THINGS  REMIND  ME 
OF  YOU 
Fries  3Sc 


FOR  BAND 

EV'RY  TIME  (I  Foil  in  Love) 
Arr.  by  CUrenco  E.  Hurroll,  Jr. 
Full  land  Si. 00 


I'M  CONFESSIN'  (That  I  Love  You) 

Arr.  by  Dovid  ■annett 
Full  Sand  $1.00 
A 

I'M  BEGINNING  TO  SEE  THE  LIGHT 
Arr.  by  David  lannatt 
Full  land  $1.00 
★ 

SERENADE  MODERNE  . Hurroll 

An  oaiy  trumpet  tele  with  band  accompani¬ 
ment.  Ttu  (hould  lika  it. 


Full  Sand  $2.00 


Symphonic  $3.00 


BOURNE.  Inc. 

fducotionaf  Music  Ohrieion 
799  Seventh  Avenue  New  York  19 
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tor  111  InterliH'lieii,  l!*-0.  T  phiii  to  ri- 
iiialii  after  close  of  cainit  .  .  .  ko<k1  timber 
.  .  .  8U|>erInteiuUnK  cuttiriK  of  Iokh  .  .  . 
shall  locate  in  Three  UiverH,  Mlchiaan.  .  . 
Look  forward  to  helping  French  Hornn. 
I/et  me  hear  from  you.” 

Many  thanka  to  Mr.  Porter.  Write  him 
for  arrangements  to  study  horn  this  fall. 
Address,  National  Music  Camp,  Inter- 

lochen,  Mich.  Please  forward. 

G.  I.  Jivinqi 

Hornist  Warren  Sylvester,  stationed  in 
Italy,  plans  to  rent  a  French  Horn  and 
continue  his  horn  study  under  Signor 

Knssi  of  the  t’onservatory  at  Florence. 

Andy  Randall,  Quincy,  Mass,  hornist, 

stopped  practicing  long  enough  to  get 

married.  When  his  Uncle  Sam  gives  more 
time  for  peacetime  horning,  he’ll  have  a 
new  student — strictly  in  the  family.  Con¬ 
gratulations  ! 

Sgt.  Ralph  A.  Mastacchio,  31038305,  66th 
A.G.P.  Band,  A.P.O.  758,  c/o  Postmaster, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  writes;  “A  line  to  tell 
you  horns  that  I  subscribed  to  the 
.SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  that  I  find  the 
horn  column  Interesting  and  helpful.  I've 
been  playing  horn  with  this  liand  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  Holland,  and  flermany — almost  up 
to  Berlin !” 

"School  Bands  in  the  United  States 
have  been  very  active  in  aiding  the  war 
effort ;  I  feel  proud  of  them  and  of  their 
directors.  Some  bandsmen  claim  all 
school  bands  play  simplified  arrange¬ 
ments.  I  claim  that  class  A  and  B  school 
bands  handle  the  professional  arrange¬ 
ments  published  by  Carl  Fischer,  Barn- 
house,  etc." 

Thanks,  Ralph.  I  think  I  know  what 
the  bandsmen  are  driving  at.  To  me, 
physical  strength  and  emotional  maturity 
are  the  chief  advantages  the  adult  musi¬ 
cian  possesses.  In  most  other  respects, 
diligent  student  musicians  can  equal  or 
surpass  the  adult — especially  when  the 
adult  rests  on  his  laurels,  nr  basks  In  the 
reputation  of  his  band  or  orchestra.  Keep 
up  the  practice  men,  we’ll  need  you  fpr 
teachers  on  your  return  to  us. 

New  Use  for  Horns? 

Harry  W.  Phillips,  editor  of  "The  Drum 
Corps  Herald,”  Beacon,  N.  Y.,  has  gener¬ 
ously  donated  a  two-page  spread  to  our 
interest  in  drum  corps  opportunities.  In 
substance  we  stated,  "Folks  hear  drums, 
bugles,  and  fifes,  each  kind  of  instrument 
contrasting  sharply  with  the  others.  Now 
this  is  tough  on  the  listeners’  ears  after 
a  few  hours  of  parade  or  competition.  We 
suggest  relief  afforded  by  a  ‘Soft-bore’ 
effect,  such  as  the  French  Horn.  This  can 
be  simple." 

"There  was  in  use  at  one  time  a  hunt¬ 
ing  horn,  used  out-of-doors,  sufficiently 
loud  to  be  used  as  a  bugle,  melodious  in 
sound,  and  very  masculine.  It  was  made 
In  several  sizes,  one  of  which  could  be 
readily  made  up  from  parts  for  a  regular 
French  Horn.  The  pitch  should  be  G 
with  a  slide  to  F  as  in  the  bugle.  It 
would  offer  a  new  challenge  to  buglers, 
and  for  echoing  the  music  of  the  bugles 
there  is  no  more  startling  effect!” 

So,  many  thanks  for  the  hearing  Mr. 
Phillips ;  we  horns  are  trying  hard  to  be 
Ilf  service  in  every  kind  of  musical  en¬ 
deavor.  And  horn  fans,  may  this  column 
have  your  ideas  for  using  horns  in  drum 
corps?  Any  photos  of  your  big  horn  sec¬ 
tions  you’d  like  to  show  to  other  horns? 
Late  horn  flashes,  too,  about  that  G.  I. 
hornist  and  symphony  shake-up.  What, 
you  didn’t  know  William  Namen  of  the 
Cleveland  Symphony  is  going  to  the  New 
York  Philharmonic?  Or  that  hornist 
Jimmy  Schmitt  of  the  carrier  "Enterprise" 
has  been  reiiorted  in  Seattle,  Wash.? 


SHALIMAR  SAYS  HE’D  RATHER  STAY  IN  AND  PRACTICE 
NOW  HE’S  GOT  A  GOLDENTONE  PLASTIC  REED" 


r  i^ongs 
•if  Alto 
1  piano 


PLASTIC  REED 


You'll  enjoy  playing  with  a  Goldentone 
Plastic  Reed,  too.  The  smooth  tip  is  easy  on 
the  lip.  No  wetting — no  waiting.  Ready  to 
play  instantly.  Every  reed  is  guaranteed  for 
a  full  year.  Try  one  at  your  dealer's  today. 


For  Clarinet,  Alto  and 

Tenor  Sax . .  .  •  ▼  A 

Alto  Qvailabla  for  Alto  Clarinot,  Bast  Clarinot, 
Soprano  Sox,  and  C'Molody  Sax  at  $2  oach. 

PRODUCT  OF  SELMER 


Are  you  looking  for  a  New  March  for 
Band  that  is  moderately  easy,  and  yet 


BLOW  BUGLE  BLOW 


is  full  and  resonant? 

The  Fighting  Trojans' 


By  C.  Wallace  Gould 
is  of  suck  a  type  and  has  a  trio  that  in 
easy  to  sing  and  would  make  a  good  school 
song.  In  fact,  upon  receipt  of  your  order 
for  a  set  of  parts  for  the  full  band  at  75r, 
we  triU  send  you  a  set  of  words  designed 
for  your  school  or  organisation. 

Write  today  to— 

C.  WALLACE  GOULD 

Director.  Departoient  of  Manic 
Soathen  State  Nonial  School 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 
for  your  set  of  parts. 


Other  title*  include 

"Stephen  Foster,"  "Tale  of  Vienna  Woods, 
"Festival  in  Venice"  and  more. 


..Murrell 

ccompenl- 


Send  for  Information 


FILM  CLASSIC  EXCHANGE 

FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 


I'leaie  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MVSICIAS  rthen  answering  odterlisenients  in  this  magaciitr. 
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Jha,  ^hJuiuduJtA,  (^ohunn. 

By  George  E.  Wcdn 

Obcriin  ConMrvctery  of  Music 

Ob*rfin,  Ohio 


BET[llA”lhel^y|^ 
pim mOinMMii 


Thousands  of 
enthusiastic 
musicians  say 
that  BETCHA 
is  the  answer 
to  their  reed 
troubles.  You'll 
find  in  BETCHA 
a  reed  for  your 
needs. 


'!■  I 


Your  instrument 
deserves  the  best 
in  reeds.  For  the 
sake  of  a  better 
performance  and 
your  own  personal 
satisfaction,  ask 
for  BETCHA  the 
next  time  you  order 
or  buy  your  reeds. 


Patented  precision  rills  are  cut  SOFT .  .  .  MEDIUM .  .  .  HARD 
into  the  reed  vamps  for  con-  , 

trolled  vibration,  thereby  pro-  p  /^f . or\ 

ducing  brilliancy  with  tone  Saxophone  . . 75 

quality.  Tenor  Saxophone . 90 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  MUSIC  STORES 

WM.  R.  GRATZ  CO.,  Inc. 

251  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


FREE! 


THIS  INTERESTING 
CARTOON  BOOK 


Full  of  the  amusing  Sid  Hix  cartoons  which 
appeared  in  leading  music  magaxines. 
Twenty  pages  of  laughs  and  chuckles. 

O  Just  ask  for  your  copy  at  your  music  deal¬ 
er's.  Or  if  none  is  available,  write  direct, 
giving  name  of  your  music  dealer. 


Sebnn  Elkhart,  Ind. 


It  seems  particularly  appropriate  at  the 
beirinnlnK  of  this  new  school  year  to  em¬ 
phasise  the  importance  of  buiiding  cor¬ 
rect  fundamentals  in  clarinet  playing — 
building  the  clarinet  section  from  the 
ground  upward  as  in  erecting  a  strong 
building  and  not  trusting  to  luck  that 
somehow  the  players  will  become  strong 
once  they  are  exposed  to  considerable 
reiiertoire  in  the  band  and  orchestra. 

In  the  usual  run  of  teaching  during  the 
school  year  my  work  is  with  reasonably 
mature  pupils.  As  a  result,  I  tend 
to  lose  sight  of  the  problems  encoun¬ 
tered  by  the  twelve  year  old  who  struggles 
to  make  headway  in  the  highly  developed 
art  of  playing  his  clarinet.  This  fact  was 
brought  forcibly  home  to  me  again  this 
l>aat  summer  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  as  musical  director  at  a  boys' 
camp  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire — t'amp  Pemigewassett  located 
twenty-flve  miles  north  of  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege.  Here,  the  work  was  with  boys  of 
all  ages  between  eight  and  sixteen.  Some 
were  beginners.  Some,  who  by  struggling 
mainly  by  rote,  learned  to  contribute  to 
the  harmonies  of  the  band  pieces ;  and 
some  read  their  parts  and  played  them 
fairly  musically. 

It  is  so  easy  at  times  for  the  director 
or  the  experienced  clarinetist  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  youngster  has  many 
things  to  remember  and  coordinate  at  the 
same  time  while  playing.  Take,  as  an 
example  the  player  who  for  the  first  time 
sits  In  a  band.  What  are  some  of  his  prob¬ 
lems?  (1)  He  must  follow  the  director's 
arm  movements  and  yet  look  at  his  own 
music.  (2)  He  must  remember  the  key 
signature.  (3)  He  tries  to  solve  the  note 
values  and  rhythms.  He  must  observe 
dynamic  changes.  (4)  He  must  have  some 
idea  as  to  the  speed  f>r  mood  of  the 
piece.  (5)  He  tries  to  articulate  the  notes 
correctly,  etc.  These  things,  and  several 
others,  serve  to  make  up  the  mass  of 
mechanical  factors  whic-h  jumble  or  co¬ 
ordinate  in  the  player's  mind.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  the  player  is  faced  with 
what  constitutes  the  heart  and  soul  of 
playing — the  production  of  a  good  tone, 
control  of  the  embouchure  in  different  reg¬ 
isters,  proper  tonguing  and  attack,  the 
building  of  a  usable  technic,  the  use  of 
alternate  fingerings,  and  the  like. 

This  brings  me  to  certain  points  of  em¬ 
phasis  which  I  want  to  make,  and  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  helpful  to  directors, 
and  in  turn,  to  their  clarinet  pupils. 
Whether  In  a  small  class  or  privately,  the 
beginning  clarinetist  should  be  taught  to 
produce  a  good  tone  which  he  can  control 
solidly  and  reasonably  well  in  tune  in  a 
three  octave  range.  He  should  develop 
this  feeling  of  embouchure  and  breath 
support  until  his  tone  is  well  formed  and 
until  his  own  musical  ideal  prevents  him 
from  allowing  it  to  slip.  Too  much  technic 
should  not  be  thrown  at  him  at  first  for 
fear  of  his  losing  the  tone  quality  while 
trying  to  finger  and  execute  rapidly.  Pro¬ 
ducing  a  firm  embouchure  and  a  clear  tone 
becomes  a  habit  which  when  formed  and 
developed  is  not  easily  lost.  The  player's 
own  ideal  will  prevent  his  slipping.  The 
next  step  in  this  chain  of  development  is 
to  learn  the  fingerings  as  they  are  sys¬ 
tematically  presented  in  good  clarinet  in- 
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struction  books.  The  alternates  should  be 
learned  only  after  the  principal  fingerings 
have  become  easily  usable.  As  more  fin¬ 
gerings  are  added  and  the  tone  quality 
becomes  more  and  more  settled,  greater 
emphasis  on  rhythm  and  speed  should  be 
stressed. 

The  third  step  should  be  the  feeling  for 
rhythm  and  the  solving  of  rhythm  prob¬ 
lems.  Foot  tapping  Is  an  effective  aid  in 
the  development  of  feeling  for  various 
rhythms  and  I  strongly  recommend  It  in 
practice.  Most  directors  agree  that  the 
elimination  of  foot  tapping  in  perform¬ 
ance  is  not  difficult  to  accomplish. 

With  a  secure  tone  and  a  working 
knowledge  of  fingerings,  and  a  start  in 
rhythm  independence,  the  young  player 
will  sit  In  the  band  and  "catch-on”  very 
quickly  without  losing  that  important 
fundamental — "TONK  QrALlTY".  By 


Your  Clarinet  columnist  takes  a  ca¬ 
denza  in  his  nicely  picturizad  studio 

this  time  his  working  knowledge  of  the 
fundamentals  will  be  started  securely 
enough  and  will  be  habitual  enot^gh  .to 
free  his  mind  so  that  he  may  grasp  some 
of  the  many  other  problems  which  were 
listed  earlier  in  the  article. 

Result  of  Poor  Fundamentals 

Briefiy  stated,  the  opposite  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  playing  the  clarinet  as  out¬ 
lined  here,  is  for  the  player  to  be  put 
under  the  pressure  of  band  before  his 
sense  of  tone  and  fingerings  is  formed. 
His  result,  unless  he  is  continuing  outside 
instruction  at  the  same  time,  will  be  to 
give  way  in  embouchure  with  resultant 
loud  squawky  tone  quality  and  poor  in¬ 
tonation.  He  is  simply  too  busy  thinking 
about  the  dosen-and-one  things  to  realize 
what  is  happening  to  his  actual  result. 

A  loud  unpleasant  sounding  clarinet  sec¬ 
tion  is  most  likely  to  be  the  result  of  a 
faulty  basic  training  program  or  the  re¬ 
sult  of  downright  poor  teaching.  The 
student  must  be  started  properly  and  built 
up  gradually  and  systematically  Just  as 
a  stone  mason  builds  a  house,  brick  upon 
brick. 

Note :  It  is  hoped  that  this  column  will 
best  serve  its  readers  by  continuing  un¬ 
der  the  same  plan  as  was  used  during  the 
IMist  two  years.  This  was  the  plan  of 
questions,  answers,  helpful  hints,  etc.  You 
may  contribute  by  sending  questions  for 
discussion  direct  to  George  Wain,  Ober- 
lin  Conservatory  of  Music,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
In  the  October  issue  several  interesting 
questions  will  be  answered  which  have 
come  to  me  during  the  summer.  At  the 
start  of  this  new  school  year  may  I  ex¬ 
tend  greetings  to  my  fellow  columnists 
and  friends. 


lEARMFASTER 
PLAYBETTER 

Elkhart 


II  means  a  lot  when  you're  learning  to  play  to  have  an  instru¬ 
ment  that  helps  speed  up  your  progress.  An  Elkhart  saxophone, 
for  instance,  has  special  resilient  steel  springs  that  give  the  keys 
a  fast  "flute  like”  action.  The  scale  is  even  and  true  throughout 
the  entire  register.  The  scientific  mouthpiece  helps  you  get  a 
full  round  rich  tone  with  effortless  ease.  Tone  hole  sockets  are 
drawn  up  from  the  body  (not  soldered  on)  to  assure  a  perma¬ 
nently  leak  proof  instrument.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
"professional”  features  of  an  Elkhart — America's  leading  mpd- 
erately  priced  saxophone.  Ask  the  Elkhart  dealer  in  your  com¬ 
munity  to  let  you  know  when  he  has  new  Elkhart  instruments 
for  you  to  see  and  play. 


THE  ELK 


••LOOK  FOE  THE  ELK  IN  THE  HEART  ON  THE  BELL' 


ELKHART  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO 


ELKHART, 
.  INDIANA 


imbor,  1945 
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Ad,  TnsL  CtnAwah, 

^uh,  J-hde,  QusLtiiotLSL. 


Send  Them  to  th«  R«x  EHon  Fair  School  of  Rut*  Raying, 
957  South  Corona  St.,  Denver,  Colorado 


itH«tcer;  The  majur  problem  confront- 
iiiK  two  or  more  flutUta  who  play  together 
Ih  probably  that  of  Intonation.  There  are 
many  contributing  factors  to  playing  out 
of  tune,  the  principal  one  quite  likely 
caused  by  using  wrong  nngering.  The 
next,  we  should  say,  is  playing  on  an  In¬ 
strument  with  Improperly  adjusted  head- 


Greetingt  and  all  best  wishes 
for  the  New  School  Year,  and 
that;  from  your  friend  Rex 


Tk«  Imporfanca  of  Music 
Never  before.  In  all  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind,  have  professional  advisors  and  in¬ 
structors  in  music,  had  such  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  exploration  and  accomplishments 
as  are  presented  us  today. 

Music  has  become  such  an  important 
factor  in  education  that  we  as  leaders  or 
participants,  must  devote  much  thought 
and  application  to  such  development 
ne<'essary  to  keep  up  with  achievements 
recently  gained  in  other  fields  of  great 
educational  value. 

In  1915  to  1918  most  of  our  sch'sil 
activities  along  the  line  of  music,  consisted 
of  rehearsals  of  the  band  and  orchestra 
of  some  eight  or  ten  players,  and  those 
"’rehearsals  were  probably  held  once  a 
week  after  regular  school  hours.  When 
this  is  contrasted  with  the  state  and  na- 
V  tional  school  festivals  (envolving  many 
thousands  of  musicians)  as  held  all  over 
Jhls  country  up  until  our  entrance  into 
’  the  war,  well.  It  is  Inspiring,  and  should 
furnish  us  new  ambition  and  initiative,  to 
.say  the  least. 

As  an  amalgamator  of  human  relations 
— both  iMditical  and  socially — music  has 
played  a  most  Important  role  during  these 
past  few  hei'tlc  years,  and  those  of  the 
Fraternity  of  Music  may  be  Justly  proud 
of  their  activities. 

And  now  comes  Itadar  with  its  |K>wer  of 
communication  through  the  means  of 
sound  and  light,  as  a  direct  assistant  to 
IIS  in  our  desire  and  ability — If  you  pleam- 
--to  make  this  world  a  happier  and  finer 
lilace  In  which  to  live.  SO — Heave  to,  here 
we  go,  and  we  are  off  to  a  grand  Iw- 
glnning. 

Bugle  Cells  on  the  Flute 

Qiicsfioa;  One  9f  my  fiute  playing 
friends  who  studied  in  Chicago  thin  sum¬ 
mer  told  me  that  his  teacher  could  play 
all  the  bugle  calls  on  his  fiute  without 
moving  a  finger.  Is  this  possible  and 
could  you  tell  me  how  to  do  It? — J.  C., 
Uittkford,  /llisois. 

.tseicrr;  Yes  Jay,  thi.s  is  quite  iMtssible 
and  in  fact  makes  a  giHsl  study  for  build¬ 
ing  up  a  dependable  emls>u<'hure.  Finger 
the  low  C  and  with  that  fingering  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tones  may  l>e  fairly  easily  pro¬ 
duced. 


%v  CHARLES  ROAROMAN  RtOHTtR 


An  infMWol,  informaliv*,  and 
•omcHm**  humorevt  disewMien 
•f  Hm  buUdinv  •!  •  rtn Wy  good 
bond,  h  lokot  you  btRcbitoge 
wHb  a  marching  bond  tock- 
nicion  to  *kow  yov  what  a 
diroctor  goot  through  to  ockiovo 
those  omoxing  formotions  on 
tho  footboR  fioldf  which  most  of 
us  viow  so  casunWy. 


6t  COOPER  SQUARE,  N.  Y.  ^  ^  ^ 

Boston  o  Chicago  •  Dallas  o  Lot  Angelet 


Sonus  of  Interest  to  Instrumen 
talists  and  Their  Singer  Friend) 


Barbara  Barker  of  Oanver.  Student 
of  Rai  Elton  Fair.  Graduated  in  June 
from  North  High  of  Denver.  Won 
first  place  in  Colorado  State  Contest 
last  year.  BecauM  of  her  outstand¬ 
ing  achievomants  in  music,  she  won 
a  scholarship  at  tho  Denver  Univer¬ 
sity  and  will  attend  school  there 
beginning  in  September. 

Joint  cork.  This  cork- 


Baby’s  f.ood  Kight 

(I.OW)  (Violin  or  Flute) 

. Kockwcll  gsi.Ui 

The  Bird  and  the  Babe 

(Medium)  (Flute)  ..L.ieurancc  .«« 
By  the  Waters  of  BEimietanka 
(High,  Low)  (Flute  or  Violin) 

. Lleurance  .Wi 

The  Bagle  and  the  l,ark 

(High,  Medium,  Low)  (Flute) 

. Lieurance  ..10 

Front  an  Indian  Village 

(Medium)  (Flute)  ..Lieurance  .OO 
In  Mirrored  Waters 

(Medium)  (F'lute)  ..Lieurance  .0.1 
Oblation 

(High,  Medium)  (Horn  or 

Cello)  . Manney  JW 

The  Owl's  Bleak  Call 

(Soprano)  (Flute)  ..Lieurance  JMI 
The  Hose  of  the  A'ight 
(High)  (Horn  or  Cello) 

. Manney  .75 

She  Stands  There  Boalling 

(Extra  High,  High)  (F'lute  or 

Violin)  . Lieurance  .IMI 


•for  moat  playera — 
Mhnuld  be  net  to  seventeen  and  one-half 
millimeterfi  from  the  center  of  the  flute 
embouchure.  (Blow  hole.)  Most  of  the 
better  flutes  come  with  a  metal  swab  that 
has  a  mark  or  ring  around  one  end.  This 
mark  is  put  there  for  the  pur|)ose  of  meas¬ 
uring  the  distance  for  profier  adjustment. 
If  none  of  you  have  such  a  swab,  or  no 
way  of  measuring  in  inilliineters,  then 
push  the  cork  out  of  the  head  Joint,  meas¬ 
ure  the  exact  diameter  of  the  cork,  and 
make  a  mark  on  your  swab  or  any  kind 
of  a  little  stick  or  itencll,  and  then  use  it 
as  directed  above. 


After  such  adjustments 
have  been  made,  let  each  )>layer  play  his 
three  l)s. 
and  high  D. 
inclined  to  be  flat,  push  the  cork  in,  (for¬ 
ward)  and  if  sharp,  move  in  back  until 
Such  de- 


Flrst  low  II,  then  middle  1) 
If  middle  I>  and  high  D  are 


Haad-Joinf  Cork  AdjuttmanH 
QuettUtn;  Although  I  have  long  since 
graduated  from  high  school  and  college, 
I  still  play  and  love  my  flute.  Also  I  have 
three  friends  who  play  and  we  often  get 
together  for  quartet  rehearsals.  Our  main 
difficulty  is  Intonation.  Can  you  give  us 
some  general  advice  that  might  help  us  In 
this  respect? — D.  It.,,  St.  Joe,  .Vo. 


the  octaves  are  properly  tuned, 
vlation  in  measurements  should  not  have 
to  be  resorted  to,  but  occasionally  we  find 
it  necessary  to  favor  faults  of  Individuals 
through  this  method.  When  tuning,  good 
results  may  be  had  by  playing  the  three 
l>s  mentioned  here  to  lie  followed  by  play¬ 
ing  the  A  (In  altissimn)  together.  NOTF^ : 
If  l>and  and  orchestra  dlre<-tf>rs  will  follow 


I’lrajc  mention  TUF.  SCliOOl.  MV.SlCItlS'  n-hen  annverinii  oJi'ertiscmenls  in  this  magaeinr. 


liifltructionti  an  siven  here,  much  will  be 
acconipllMhed  by  the  way  of  ImprovInR  the 
intonation  of  your  flute  section.  Only  re¬ 
cently  we  were  asked  to  rehearse  the  flute 
section  of  one  of  our  best  high  school 
bands  here  in  Denver.  There  were  twelve 
flutists  and  only  two  head-joint  corks 
were  properly  adjusted.  AND — incident¬ 
ally,  the  director  has  been  a  constant 
reader  of  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for 
ten  years,  and  for  ten  years  off  and  on, 
we  have  included  this  information  in  our 
column.  It  seems  that  few  of  us  take 
advantaae  of  ail  the  flne  information  and 
directions  Riven  us.  Only  recently  (dur- 
in  the  wife's  absence)  I  made  a  lamb 
stew.  When  it  was  served,  we  discovered 
that  we  had  left  out  the  salt.  That  could 
be  repaired,  but  when  a  sour  or  saltless 
tone  has  been  sounded.  Ah  me,  it  is  Rone 
forever,  and  only  the  bad  flavor  remains. 

Octave  Key  on  the  Huts 
Oueedoii;  Some  few  months  back  I 
picked  up  a  flute  in  a  pawn  shop  in  New 
York. 


confront- 
f  toRether 
There  are 
ayinR  out 
ilte  likely 
liiR.  The 
on  an  lu¬ 
ted  head- 


It  Is  of  wood.  In  flne  playinR  condi¬ 
tion  but  possessed  of  a  little  key  just  back 
of  the  thumb  key. 


Even  thoURh  I  have 
taken  this  flute  to  several  professional 
flutists,  none  seem  to  know  of  its  purpose 
or  how  to  use  it.  Any  information  you  can 
Rive  me  in  this  reRard  will  be  appreciated. 
— Wr.  D.  8.,  New  York,  New  York. 

Anawer:  Undoubtedly  you  have  one  of 
the  rare  old  Boehm  flutes.  The  little  key 
you  mention  is  called  the  octave  key.  It 
was  commonly  used  on  the  open  O  shar)) 
flute,  and  your  flute  is  probably  that. 
There  was  a  decided  tendency  on  these 
flutes  to  sound  middle  D  and  E  flat,  also 
hiRh  D  and  E  flat,  and  hiRh  A  a  trifle  flat. 
This  key  was  put  there  for  the  purpose  of 
raisinR  the  pitch,  and  ImprovinR  the  tonal 
color  of  these  tones.  So  far  as  my  experi¬ 
ments  Ro,  this  key  works  beautifully.  Just 
let  your  thumb  roil  back  on  this  key 
when  playinR  the  afore  mentioned  tones. 
We  mlRht  mention  here  that  such  a  key  on 
the  modern  "closed  O  sharp  key”  flute  ‘of 
today  would  be  useless.  And  Incidentally, 
we  predict  that  the  new  flutes  (a  few  of 
them)  of  tomorrow,  are  roIhr  to  be  mar¬ 
velous  to  such  an  extent  that  you  have  not 
yet  dreamed. 

Dost  Science  Tell  the  Truth? 

QiiralioH:  l>oes  science  tell  the  truth  so 
far  as  vibrations,  pitch  and  Reneral  acous¬ 
tical  problems  are  concerned?  This  ques¬ 
tion  came  to  me  from  a  student  of  tlie 
University  of  California.  To  us,  this  Is  a 
most  interestinR  question  and  we  wish 
only  that  space  would  allow  us  to  ro  into 
complete  detail.  But  to  make  it  brief,  this 
student  in  fearful  that  theoretical  tube 
lenRths,  and  actual  tube  lenRths  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  Riven  number  of  vibrations  per 
second,  do  not  compare  favorably.  Just 
why  he  should  be  so  concerned  and  even 
disturbed,  we  do  not  yet  know  liut  the 
answer  we  must  Rive  him  has  to  read  like 
this: 

Anawer:  Thank  you  for  your  very  Inter- 
estinR  letter,  and  may  we  state  please ; 
that  we  feel  a  bit  honored  that  you  should 
seek  our  advice  concemlnR  such  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Enclosed  you  will  And  a  chart  cover- 
InR  one  octave  startInR  with  C  at  617.31 
to  C  268.66  vibrations  per  second.  The 
absolute  vibrations  listed  In  first  column 
with  Theoretical  air  column  second,  and 
Actual  air  column  lenRth  in  third.  To 
the  readers  of  this  column,  you  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  one  thirteenth  of 
this  chart  reads  like  this: 

Toiie  Absolute  Theoretical  Actual 

Vibration  LenRth  of  l>>nRth  of 

Numbers  Air  Column  Air  Column 

A  436.00  398.38  m  m  346.88  m  m 


A  PREVIEW  OF  POST  WAR  FLUTES 


Student 
in  June 
Won 
Contest 
tutstend- 
tke  won 
Univer- 
>1  there 


The  Wnrt.  S.  Haynes  Company  is  offering  an  outstanding  flute  in  its 
1945  Model.  The  instrument  is  a  masterpiece  of  acoustical  correctneu, 
artistic  designing  and  delicate  balance.  A  new  head  joint  of  superlative 
proportions  delivers  an  easy  high  and  middle  register  together  with 
unusually  full  rich  low  tones. 

The  same  outstanding  accuracy  which  has  characterized  the  Radar  and 
Electronic  work  of  the  Company  making  it  famous  from  Coast  to  Coast, 
guarantees  superb  performance,  flawless  intonation  and  easy  tone  pro¬ 
duction  in  its  new  flutes.  * 

Ready  for  Distribution  as  soon  as  the  Company  is  released  from  high 
priority  war  work. 

A  New  Model  Piccolo  is  forthcoming!  New  Catalog  in  October  I 
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Repair  work  on  all  make  Flute*  and  Pkceles  NOW 
ACCEPTED  both  at  the  Batten  Factory  and  Sale* 
Department  and  at  the  New  York  Sale*  Room  and 
Repair  Shop  at  33  We*t  FHty-Bret  Street,  New  York 
19,  New  York. 


108  Massachusetts  Ave, 
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RUCKLE  HEED 

Highest  quality  cane  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Personally  tested  by  Leo  E. 
Ruckle.  ■. 

OBOE 

ENGLISH  HDHIV 
BASSOON 


Odoknio 
ihtt  (^oJutsdiii 

Expertly  Given 
by  Leonard  V.  Meretta 

Imtnietor  In  tkn  School  of  MimIc,  Univoraify 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

Bond  Conductor,  Wottorn  Michigan  Coliogo, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

★  ★  ★ 


Sold  at  your  dealers 

a  o  o 

RUCKLE  REED  COMPANY 

Beachwood  Park,  Warsaw,  Ind. 


Soaring . . . 

HIGH  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS  .  .  . 

VIBRATOR 

SAX  and  D  V  V  C 

CLARINET  K  Cl  ll  U  9 

and  SOUND  WAVE  mouthpiacas. 

Atk  Kaur  Dnltr 

H.  CHIRON  COMPANY,  INC. 

ISSO  Broadway.  Now  York  Ctty 


StudtmtM  and  Oiracfors 
Undontand  tha  most  abutad  InttrumaM  in  your 
group  tha 

SNARE  DRUM 

Sand  for  THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO  DRUM,  all 
taxf,  no  aiarcitot.  $1  postpaid. 

HENEY  SCHOOL  OF  PERCUSSION 
545  W.  UnivarsIty  Ava.,  Da  Land,  Florida 


Now  Is  tha  Tima 
To  Promota  Yonr 
BundIa  Plan  Subscription 


September  and  the  openiniT  of  school 
have  a  way  of  turning  up  annually, 
haven’t  they?  So,  It’s  back  to  work  for 
school  musicians, — as  well  as  for  "The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN."  If  you  readers 
have  any  questions  or  discussion  topics  of 
Interest  to  brass  instrument  players, 
please  send  them  in.  Let’s  work  together 
and  make  this  year  the  best  ever. 


School  has  probably  Just  begun  for  most 
of  you,  and  surely  this  would  be  a  grand 
time  to  plan  your  work.  Yes,  right  nou>! 
First  of  all,  I  trust  that  if  your  instru¬ 
ment  needed  repairing,  you  had  this  done 
during  the  summer.  (If  not,  you’d  better 
not  lose  any  more  time  In  attending  to 
this  important  matter).  A  second  sug¬ 
gestion  would  be  to  choose  a  convenient 
calendar  and  circle  one  day  a  month 
throughout  the  coming  year  to  remind 
you  to  clean  your  instrument.  A  good  in¬ 
strument  in  good  condition  is  "half  the 
battle." 

What  about  solos  and  methods?  Now 
would  be  the  time  to  select  several  solos 
and  "get  going.”  These  will  probably 
come  In  handy  for  assembly  programs, 
concerts  AND, — who  knows — a  contest, 
perhaps.  I  believe  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  too  many  students  go  to  contests 
with  solos  prepared  at  the  last  minute. 

(I  would  consider  bven  3  to  4  weeks  "last 
minute  preparation.’’).  I  wonder  if  you 
realise  that  most  gr^at  concert  artists  per¬ 
form  works  which  they  have  studied  over 
a  period  of  months  and  years,  rather  than 
weeks.  It  would  pay  you  to  learn  a  solo 
well,  now,  review  It  occasionally;  then, 
concentrate  on  it  again  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  contest  time. 

Embouchure 

Maintaining  a  good  embouchure  (lips), 
and  Improving  it,  are  the  keys  to  success¬ 
ful  brass  playing.  For  a  reed  instrument 
player,  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 
reed  are  highly  Important,  since  the  reed 
is  the  "vibrator"  which  produces  the  tone ; 
but  for  brass  players,  the  lips  perform 
this  function,  so  it  Is  obvious  that  care 
of  the  embouchure  cannot  be  too  greatly 
stressed. 

Once  while  I  was  playing  in  a  band 
rehearsal  under  the  direction  of  Ernest 
Williams,  famous  band  director,  cornetist, 
and  composer,  he  placed  his  Anger  to  his 
lips  and  said,  "there’s  your  bread  and 
butter."  And,  daily  effort  Is  the  only 
way  to  keep  a  good  embouchure.  E)ven  the  , 
best  performers  notice  the  difference  if 
they  miss  a  day’s  playing.  Perhaps  you 


Mr.  Marafta  kai  baan  appointed  to  ! 
tba  position  of  band  conductor  and  | 
assoclata  profattor  of  music  at  Wast- 
arn  Michigan  Collage  of  Education, 
Kalamazoo,  his  duties  beginning  there 
on  Saptambar  I. 

have  heard  the  statement  of  a  great  artist 
who  said,  “If  I  miss  a  day's  practice  1 
notice  it.  If  I  miss  two  days  my  friends 
notice  It,  and  If  I  miss  three,  the  world 
knows  about  It.” 

This  Is  the  football  season  and  most 
schools  are  busy  with  their  marching 
bands.  You  no  doubt  have  experienced 
that  playing  on  the  march  is  hard  on  the 
lips.  Marching  bands  are  necessary  and 
It  is  fun  playing  in  them.  My  suggestion 
would  be  that  you  play  slurred  scales  ( ma¬ 
jor  and  chromatic),  Aezibility  studies,  and 
solos  of  a  slow,  sustained  character,  daily, 
to  keep  your  lips  Aexlble  and  to  maintain 
your  tone  quality.  Also,  Immediately  after 
your  marching  duties,  it  will  help  If  you 
play  several  chromatic  scales  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  low  registers  to  relax  your  lips. 
On  a  windy  or  cold  day,  I  suggest  that 
before  playing  outdoors  you  place  a  thin 
coating  of  vaseline  on  your  Ups,  then  mb¬ 
it  in  and  off.  Some,  of  course,  will  go  Into 
the  pores  of  the  lips,  and  It  Is  necessary 
to  rub  off  the  excess  so  that  you  will  not 
be  playing  on  a  "slippery  embouchure." 
Do  the  same  thing  after  the  game. 

If  it  is  possible,  before  your  band  or 
orchestra  rehearsal,  make  It  a  habit  to 
"warm-up”  with  exercises  suggested  In  the 
preceding  paragraph. 
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JhsL  ScuuL  (bihadtohA, ' 
QoMsApondanoL  QUnic, 

By  C.  W.  Coons,  Supervisor  of  Music 

Paducah,  Kentucky 


I  Received  a  letter  from  Texas  asking 
where  we  found  music  suitable  for  violin 
solo  with  band  as  mentioned  in  this  col¬ 
umn  an  issue  or  so  ago.  The  answer  is 
that  the  “Arietta  in  E-flat”  is  to  be 
found  in  the  HATDN  SUITE  published 
'T\  by  G.  Schirmer.  There  are  several 
^  SUITES  in  this  series  and  each  of  them 
contains  one  or  more  numbers  suitable 
'i  for  this  type  of  solo  presentation.  For 
example,  the  Frelschtits  Horn  ensemble 
^  Is  nicely  accompanied  by  the  second  num- 
'  ;  her  in  the  WEBER  SUITE.  Any  stand- 
I  ^  ard  transcription  of  a  solo  number  can 

I  be  used  as  a  solo  by  cutting  certain 
passages  for  Instruments  that  double  the 
soloist  too  heavily.  The  Robbins  tran¬ 
scription  of  the  Tschaikowsky  CON¬ 
CERTO  No.  1  can  be  played  with  piano 
by  having  the  various  sections  take  a  few 
measures  rest  when  they  double  the  piano 
(it  comes  out  in  F  minor  instead  of  B-flat 
minor,  if  I  remember  correctly,  but  thi.s 
Is  a  small  matter  to  most  people). 

I  recommend  very  strongly,  however, 
that  you  make  your  own  transcriptions 
for  accompaniments  whenever  this  is 
within  your  power.  In  this  way  you  can 
score  the  fast  passages  for  your  best 
sections,  and  control  the  weight  of  cer¬ 
tain  sections  that  may  not  be  able  to 
produce  the  necessary  nuances  for  a  good 
accompaniment.  To  make  such  a  tran¬ 
scription  you  should  have  both  the  piano 

f  accompaniment  score  and  the  orchestral 
master  score ;  use  the  piano  score  for 
>I  accuracy  of  notes  and  the  orchestral  for 
reference  as  to  the  strength  and  tone 
color  or  contrast  necessary  to  make  the 
band  transcription  as  nearly  comparable 
to  the  original  as  possible. 

Another  letter  came  from  Michigan 
about  a  column  of  a  couple  of  years 
back  on  plastic  reeds.  The  answer  to 
that  letter  is  as  foiiows : 

I  have  found  one  brand  quite  satis¬ 
factory,  namely  the  ENDURO.  There 
must  be  others  that  are  satisfactory  by 
i  this  time  (it  has  been  some  time  since 
I  made  a  comparison),  providing  you  pay 
enough  to  obtain  the  best  of  them ;  I 
I  have  never  found  a  plastic  that  retails 
for  less  than  a  dollar  that  was  worth  a 
dime  from  a  tone  standpoint !  The  reason 
that  I  can  recommend  the  above  brand 
is  that  it  is  built  up  in  layers  of  fibers 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  flbers  in  a 
cane  reed ;  any  reed  so  constructed  and 
l>roperly  shaped  will  probably  be  accept¬ 
able  as  a  substitute  for  the  inferior  cane 
too  often  found  in  the  reeds  now. 

You  will  find  that  the  students  can  use- 
strengths  two  (one  at  the  very  least) 
degrees  softer  in  the  cane  than  in  plastic. 
Most  students  use  reeds  that  are  too  stiff, 
anyway. 

Warning — The  above  is  my  personal 
opinion,  and  is  based  on  personal  experi¬ 
ence.  Take  It  for  what  it  is  worth. 
y  \  Have  been  trying  from  time  to  time  to 
f  I  state  the  following  facts  about  music 
training ;  then  the  Conn  company  puts 
out  a  booklet  to  help  us  stimulate  and 
r  sustain  interest  in  these  times  in  which 

0  the  facts  are  most  succinctly  put  as  fol- 

e  lows : 


"INITIATIVE  AND  LEADERSHIP 
come  naturally  to  boys  and  girls  who  re¬ 
ceive  early  musical  training  in  band  or 
orchestra.  Group  activity,  whether  In  con¬ 
cert  or  in  the  marching  band,  creates  self 
confidence  and  stimulates  wholesome  am¬ 
bition.  A  smaii  solo  part  of  a  few  notes 
in  a  musical  composition  or  a  pivotal 
point  in  a  marching  maneuver  is  often 
the  spark  which  stirs  the  desires  for 
achievement.  This  musical  training  de¬ 
velops  alertness,  responsibility,  and  lead¬ 
ership — priceless  qualities  In  the  youth  of 
today  who  will  become  the  leaders  of  to¬ 
morrow. 

"DISCIPLINE  AND  COOPERATION 
and  wholesome  companionship  between 
boys  and  giris  are  the  normal  result  of 
membership  in  a  band  or  group  ensemble. 

A  common  interest  in  music  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  play  an  instrument  bring  boys  and 
girls  together  in  the  normal  relationshlp.s 
that  are  Important  in  the  early  lives  of 
all  young  people.  In  their  mixed  bands 
and  orchestras,  boys  and  girls  learn  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others,  to  discipline 
their  emotions  and  to  cooperate  harmoni¬ 
ously.  Music  encourages  happy  and 
wholesome  friendships  and  smooths  away 
many  of  the  problems  of  our  children’s 
formative  years. 

“MUSIC  INSPIRES  HARMONY  among 
healthy,  normal  boys  and  girls  and 
teaches  respectful  consideration  for  the 
efforts  of  others.  .  .  Playing  an  instrument 
with  other  boys  and  girls,  either  In  an 
organised  band  or  In  informal  ensemble 
playing,  brings  out  a  fine  spirit  of  give 
and  take.  Learning  to  play  together 
harmoniously  in  youth  is  the  first  stej) 
In  learning  to  ‘get  along*  with  others  in 
social  and  business  affairs  of  later  life. 

“CHARACTER  BUILDING  AND  MIND 
TRAINING  are  two  other  Important  re¬ 
sults  of  playing  in  a  band  or  orchestra. 
Music  is  a  gentle  but  strict  teacher,  de¬ 
manding  industry,  punctuality,  honesty 
and  integrity  from  the  student.  There 
can  be  no  lying,  cheating  or  “buck  pass¬ 
ing,”  for  wrong  notes  and  bad  rhythm 
are  openly  known  to  everyone  immedi¬ 
ately.  Music  also  demands  alert  minds 
and  intense  concentration  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  ail  the  higher  faculties.  The  late 
president  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  called  the 
sight  reading  of  music  ‘the  best  mind 
trainer’  of  any  subject  in  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum.” 

And  speaking  of  mixed  (boy  and  girl) 
participation  In  band  and  orchestra,  I 
am  reminded  of  a  conversation  I  had 
this  month  with  a  Miss  Hilda  Beal,  who 
was  an  exchange  teacher  some  years 
back  from  York,  England.  She  is  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  lecturing  on 
war-time  England  in  general,  and  English 
schools  in  particular.  She  said  that  most 
schools,  public  and  private,  in  England 
are  non-co-educatlonal ;  the  school-band 
movement  as  we  know  it  is  practically 
unknown  there,  but  almost  every  school 
has  its  orchestra  which  leans  heavily  if 
not  entirely  on  the  strings ;  band  and 
orchestra  rooms  especially  built  for  the 
purpose  as  many  of  ours  are,  are  un¬ 
heard  of. 
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Lesson  19 

PASSma  MEIXjDY  notes  —  Many 
piano  arranpemcntis  are  found  with  num¬ 
erous  melody  notes  that  are  not  only 
foretpn  to  the  chord,  but  dissonant  to 
notes  of  the  chord.  In  an  ordinary  piano 
arranpement,  many  such  effects  are  quite 
simple  to  write,  and  the  dissonance  is  not 
extremely  noticeable,  however,  when  or- 
chestratinp  these  arranpements,  a  number 
f>f  difficult  problems  present  themselves. 
We  will  show.  In  the  followlnp  examples, 
several  methods  of  handlinp  these  situa¬ 
tions. 

Example  19-a — shows  F  as  the  melody 
note  and  the  harmony  belnp  C7th ;  In  the 
second  measure  of  this  example  is  shown 
a  Cllth  chord,  it  beinp  the  result  of 
chanpinp  the  one  note  C  to  a  D,  and  by 


Exercise  1 


addinp  this  I>,  the  chord  resultinp  being  1 
much  more  simpie  to  orchestrate,  espe-  L 
cialiy  as  a  duet  or  trio.  t 

Exampie  19-b — The  dominant  tendency  n 
of  the  7th  in  19-a  made  the  change  quite 
simple,  however  in  this  example  the 
change  can  only  be  made  if  the  addition 
of  the  7th  will  not  alter  the  original  in¬ 
tention  of  harmonisation.  In  the  2nd 
measure,  this  addition  of  the  7th  produced 
a  9th  chord  out  of  the  previous  C  chord 
which  had  the  D  for  a  melody  note,  which 
was  passing  to  the  harmony.  Sometimes 
the  2nd  is  added  intentionally  to  change 
the  tonal  coloring  of  the  chord  without 
obtaining  a  dominant  effect. 

19-c — The  1st  measure  of  this  example 
shows  a  melody  note  foreign  to  the  chord ; 
2nd  measure  of  this  example  shows  a  bet¬ 
ter  method  of  voice  distribution.  This 
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TEACHOS  AND  STUDENTS  I 
Slada  lasiaa  ara  2S  aaato.  ataaiiw  ar  aala.  Sy  aabaarla- 
tiaa:  $2  tar  10  aaaaaaatlaa  liaaaa.  Saad  aaa  tar  taa 
lataat  Sraak  Ptady.  It'a  Oaal 

AXEL  CHRISnNSEN  STUDIOS 
777  Klaiball  Hall  SMf.  Chlaata  4,  llllaali 


Buy  Victory  Bonds  and  ^ 
Stamps  $ 


Exercise  3 


19-k. — vl  I 
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SMART  STYLING « FINE 
TAILORING  *  LONG  WEAR 

Make  America's 

Outstanding  Uniform  Value 

•  Year  after  year,  America's 
leading  school  bands  choose 
Craddock  Uniforms  because 
they  arc  “tops"  in  style,  de¬ 
sign.  appearance,  fit.  and  work¬ 
manship.  All  factors  considered, 
Craddock  uniforms  cost  less  per 
year  to  own — afford  greater 
personal  pride  and  satisfaction. 

Buy  Craddock,  the  choice  of 
champions. 


UNIFORMS 


CRADDOCK  BUILDING  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


nJ 


Dress  up  your  Schod  Band  for 
its  important  Victory-Morale 
job  at  home.  This  is  Patriotic. 
We  have  ample  stocks  of  fine 
School  Band  Uniform  fabrics; 
a  wide  selection.  Write  us  for 
samples,  prices,  and  ideas  for 
smart  uniforms. 

UNIFORMS  lY  OSTWALD.  INC. 
II  East  IMk  S».,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ITe  Can  Supply 

BAND  UNIFORMS 

NOW 

Mada  to  Order 
Uniforms  for  All 
Organizations 

70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PETTIBONE  BROS.  MFG.  CO 

la  Syfiti  St.  ClKiiMb  2,  OMs 


effect  is  different  than  when  the  6th  is 
added,  which  produces  a  different  tone  col¬ 
oring  as  shown  in  the  3rd  measure  of  19-c 
which  Is  termed  C,  added  6th,  or  Am-7th. 

19-d — Here  is  shown  a  very  simple  har¬ 
monization  to  which  a  figuration  is  added 
in  19-e  employing  the  added  6th.  In  the 
Ist  measure  It  is  added  in  a  figuration  and 
in  the  2nd  measure  as  a  sustained  tone. 
The  re|)eat  sign  for  2  measures  saves 
much  time. 

19-f — When  melody  notes  are  used  that 
are  entirely  dissonant  to  the  chord,  or  a 
chord  tone,  either  the  chord  tone  may  be 
omitted,  or  omitted  and  another  passing 
tone  added.  The  latter  was  done  in  the 
2nd  mea.sure  of  19-f.  The  A  could  have 
been  omitted  entirely,  in  the  last  meas¬ 
ure  of  this  example  the  dissonance  be¬ 
tween  the  melody  note  and  the  chord  tone 
(5  is  not  extremely  dissonant  because  the 
G  is  tied  over  from  the  previous  measure. 

19-g — This  example  shows  the  dis.sonant 
melody  note  harmonized  by  sustaining  the 
chord  tones  instead  of  attacking  them,  and 
in  this  way  eliminating  unnecessary  dis¬ 
sonance.  In  the  3rd  measure  the  G  next 
to  the  melody  note.  A,  is  tied  over  l>ut  the 
<5  In  the  bass  clef  is  attacked.  This  can 
easily  be  done  if  the  two  dls.sonant  notes 
are  wide  apart. 

Sometimes  these  dissonant  tones  are  de¬ 
sired  and  are  written  purposely.  In  ar¬ 
ranging,  the  purpose  of  the  composer  must 
l)e  taken  into  consideration,  however,  we 
would  not  suggest  that  students  attempt 
arrangements  of  the  unusual  melodies  and 
harmonies  until  considerable  experience 
has  been  ac(|uired. 

19-h — Many  unusual  harmonies  are  pos¬ 
sible  and  we  have  written  a  few  tor 
analysis ;  this  example  showing  two  alter¬ 
ations  of  a  dominant  7th  chord-lowering 
and  also  raising  the  5th. 

19-i — In  arranging  and  changing  the 
original  harmony  to  a  more  modern  effect 
than  the  usual  7th  chord,  9th  chords  are 
valuable.  We  show  a  f’9  and  two  altera¬ 
tions  of  the  complete,  and  two  of  the  In- 
comi»lete  chord,  which  can  frequently  l>e 
substituted  for  a  7th  chord  to  obtain  mod¬ 
ern  effects. 

19-j — Chords  of  the  11th  and  three  alt¬ 
ered  chords  showing  unusual  effects.  Some 
of  these  unusual  chords  are  found  written 
eiiharmonically,  under  some  other  name, 
dei>ending  upon  the  key  in  which  they  are 
found.  The  tonal  result,  however,  is  the 
same. 

19-k — Suspension — the  melody  note  E 
is  suspended  from  the  1st  measure  into 
the  2nd  measure.  This  will  be  o.k.  even 
if  a  dissonance  19-1  retardation-melody 
note  in  the  2nd  measure  belongs  to  a  new 
harmony  but  the  harmony  was  retarded 
from  the  Ist  measure. 

19-m — Anticipation — D  and  A  in  1st 
measure,  last  beat,  anticipate  the  new  har¬ 
mony.  This  is  usually  done  with  one  note 
but  when  two  are  used,  a  combination  of 
two  chords  results  frequently. 

MtlDL’EATION  —  Modulation  into  new 
keys  for  additional  movements  or  choruses 
can  be  simplified  by  the  rule  of  employing 
the  dominant  of  the  new  key  desired  and 
selecting  a  related  key,  however  there  are 
many  dominants  as  shown  in  19-h,  i 
and  J.  Interesting  experiments  caq  be 
made  with  chromatic,  diatonic,  related 
tone  and  related  key  modulations.  Chro¬ 
matic  and  diatonic  modulation  are  self- 
explanatory.  Related  tone  means  a  com¬ 
mon  tone  in  both  chords,  and  related  key 
means  for  example  the  sub-dominant, 
dominant,  and  the  major  or  minor  keys 
built  upon  the  2nd,  3rd  and  6th  notes  of 
the  scale. 
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Two  Style 


CLOTH.... 

60  Shade* 

12  Qualltl** 

li  detirad.  w*  %dll  DESIGN 
uniform  •ipacially  for  you. 
School  and  Band  Bannar*. 

Flag*,  Throwing  Flag*. 

•  Special  Folder  In  Color*. 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE.  ILLINOIS 


QUALITY 
BAND  UNIFORMS 

Immediate  Delivery 

All  Wool— Fa*t  Color 
Roinproofod  Motoriol 

Union  Mod*  to 
Individual  Meoaur* 

D.  KLEIN  &  BRO.,  INC. 

StylietM  S  Criterion* 
tor  91  Year* 

715-717-719  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


UNIFORMS 

'Specializing  in 
Designing 

ioffy  Orchestra 

Attire, 

W  Tell  u*  what  too  have  in 
mind.  We  will  deaign  and 
I  n  Iw  aubmil  aketche*  and  de- 

T  I  if  *'*”*■ 

fll  ']  Marcus  Ruben^  Inc. 

ir  /  Dept.  A  IZS  So.  State  St. 

I  II  I  Chicago  S,  lUinoia 


FLUTISTS 

CLARINETISTS 

Send  Tor  CATALOG  No.  4  4  5 
— the  world's  largest  catalog  of 
music  For  woodwinds. 

New  Numbers  Are  Being  Constantly  Added 
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pleasure,  rather  than  something  to  bt 
dreaded  like  the  old  fashioned  reel t  a! 
Our  experience  has  taught  us  ths 
boys  and  girls  make  “good”  muF: 
only  when  they  enjoy  making  it. 


piano  students  are  receiving  most  of 
the  benefit  and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  original  idea  was  to  give  piano 
players  a  chance  to  play  for  their  pals 
and  to  make  playing  before  a  group  a 


HOW  TO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 
By  Roger  Lee 

The  molt  authontie  book  ovor 
publiikad  on  this  wbjoet. 
Makai  it  osiy,  for  boginnor  or 
uport.  Fully  illuitratod.  Fries 
$1.00  postpaid.  Order  Today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


Bohumir  Kryl 


Begins  on  page  I! 

the  same  finesse  as  he  did  with  hi: 

not  merer 


that  he  had  46  or  50  men;  but.  Boy, 
I’m  telling  you,  it  was  as  fine  as  the 

. Symphony  ever  dared  to  be, 

considering  the  number  of  men  he  had 
— and  he  had  fine  men  all  the  way 
through.  He  led  his  orchestra  with 


band,  and  be  conducted, 
beat  time.  He  made  a  lot  of  mone 
with  bis  band  and  became  a  wealtbi 
man.” 

Kryl  possessed  a  wonderful  men 
ory  for  recalling  musicians  and  it 
cidents  during  his  long  career,  i 
bandmaster  writrr 


North 

“Kryl  is  truly  one  of  the  all-tiiij 
greats  of  the  comet  world.  I  hear 
him  in  1916  the  first  time  when  b 
was  at  the  peak  of  his  career  and  h- 
was  indeed  all  ‘gold  and  velvet.’  A- 
a  country  lad  of  20,  I  rode  a  inoto 
cycle  40  miles  to  hear  the  concert.  I 
met  Kryl  again  In  early  1918  when  b< 
massed  the  8  Army  bands  at  Cand 
Dodge,  Iowa,  for  2  days’  rehearsab 
and  several  days  and  nights  of  co; 
cert  work.  He  remembered  me;  al;4 
motoroyi^) 


Volume  16 

Is  Now  Ready  for  Mailing 
LIMITED  EDITION 


Just  a  few  volumes.  They'll  go 
on  the  first  orders  received.  Many 
have  been  disappointed  in  past 
years  because  they  neglected  to 
order  their  volumes  early.  Mail 
your  order,  now,  for  volume  16 
which  contains  the  complete  school 
year  of  issues,  September,  1944 
through  June,  1945. 

Volumes  handsomely  bound  with 
stifF  cover,  durable  binding  fabric, 
gold  lettering.  Price,  $3.75  each 
volume,  plus  15c  for  postage. 

Send  your  order  todayl  Send 
$3.90  cash  with  order. 


mentioning 
ride.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  i; 

He  was  out  throusi 


ba>jdm 


the  fall  of  1936. 
this  country  with  bis  Symphony  0? 
chestra.  While  hie  hair  had  turud 
from  its  once  golden  blonde  to  silvi; 
I  thought  that  be  still  played  bea. 
tifully.  The  same  golden,  velvety  toe 
as  of  old.  He  played  the  “Gras 
Russian  Fantasia”  by  Jules  Levy. 


membered  me;  meeting  me  as  a  loe 
lost  son. 

We  close  with  a  reminder  to  tb 
graduates  of  many  of  our  great  co 
leges  and  universities  that  Bohuni' 
Kryl  ought  always  to  be  remo-nho-e 
with  affection  and  gratitude  for 
many  years  of  untiring  efforts  to  e 
tablish  ever  higher  levels  of  musioi 
culture  within  the  environments  < 
America’s  educational  Institutions. 
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Chicago  1 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


KECONDITIONED  Boehm  Bb  MeUi  Clarinets 
it  $40.00.  New  Boehm  Bb  Metal  Clarinets, 
tS7.50.  New  Cundy-Bettoney  silver  plated  Boehm 
C  Flute  outfit,  $104.00.  New  Artley  silver  plated 
Boehm  C  Flute  outfit  (with  sterling  silver  head 
joint),  $160.00.  King  Eb  silver  plated  Sousa- 
pbone.  $175.00  Holton  gold  lacquered  BB 
icvonling  Bass  horn,  $225.00.  York  silver  plated 
BB  recording  Bass  horn,  $225.00.  Heckef  Bie- 
(htich  Heckel  Bassoon,  $400.00.  New  Pan  Amer- 
sn  Wood  Conservatory  System  Oboe  outfit. 
1198.50.  Robert  Wood  Conservatory  (Ihoe,  in 
$275.00.  Bettoney  Conservatory  Bassoon, 
in  case,  $125.00.  Kohlert  Military  Oboe.  $60.00. 

nn  silver  plated  Mellophone  with  case.  $75.00. 
iVork  gold  lacquered  French  horn  with  case. 
plIO.OO.  Pedler  silver  plated  Boehm  Flute  with 
$80.00.  Olds  gold  lacquered  Trombone  with 
iic.  $110.00.  Olds  gold  lacquered  Comet  in 

4^.  $115.00.  Conn  silver  plated  Trumpet  with 
44r,  $80.00.  King  silver  plated  Trumpet  with 

34^.  $85.00.  Lyon  &  Healy  Cornet  with  case, 
U.t.OO.  York  Cornet  with  case.  $6.'.00.  Boston 
Comft  with  case,  $45.00.  Buffet  Wood  Boehm 
Rb  Clarinet  with  case,  $135.00.  Set  of  Penzel 
lineller  wood  A  and  B  Boehm  Clarinets,  double 
(verv  fine),  $200.00.  Set  of  Selmer  wood  Bb 
'nd  Buffet  A  Boehm  Clarinets,  double  case, 

010.00.  Conn  silver  plated  Baritone  hom, 

ftlOO.OO.  King  silver  plated  Baritone  hom, 

jSIlO.OO.  York  silver  plated  Baritone  horn,  $90.00. 
lr«-r.n  silver  plated  Fluegel  horn,  no  case,  $65.00. 
6®"nnf<<in  gold  lacquered  Baritone  hom,  $60.00. 
Buffet  Wood  Albert  System  Bass  Clarinet  in 
4e,  $145.00.  Buffet  Albert  System  Alto  Clar- 
Anrt  in  case.  $110.00.  Kohlert  silver  plated 

|Boehm  Svstem  Alto  Clarinet  in  case.  $250.00. 
iSKchlert  Boehm  System  Wood  Alto  Clarinet  in 
*■«><■,  $195.00.  Bettonev  Boehm  System  Ebonite 
•'^Ito  Clarinet  in  case,  $195.00.  Peerless  gold  lac- 
liifrccl  (Upright  Alfo  horn.  $40.00.  Conn  silver 
I'^^inl  Upright  Alto  horn,  $55.00.  King,  Conn. 
Riir'i'her  Martin  Eb  Alto  S-axophones  in  cases  at 
.^100.00  to  $125.00  each.  Selmer  gold  lacquered 
“wienor  Saxophone  with  case,  $195.00.  King  gold 
A»'ated  Tenor  Saxophone  with  case.  $195.00.  Conn 
Ver  plated  Tenor  Saxop'ione  with  case.  $145.00. 
•mn.  King,  Buescher.  Holton  Trombones  with 
■rales  from  $60.00  to  $90.00  each.  Pan  American 
*-ilTer  plated  Trombone  with  case.  $55.00.  King 
Silvirtone)  Trombone  with  case.  $140.00.  Wur- 
(liittr  Trombone  with  case,  $40.00.  New  Crack- 
iptixif  Cello.  $60.00.  I^eedy  special  4  Octave  Xvlo- 
jAhone  Marimba  with  tnink.  $225.00.  Deagan  Art- 
pin  No.  264,  4  Octave  Special  Xylophone.  $175.00. 
»\'ew  Kay  (Swing  Master)  String  Bass  (crack- 
Tltoof).  $275.00.  And  hundreds  of  other  instm- 
’'fnirnts  available  for  immediate  delivery  at  Bargain 
Prices.  Write  for  Free  Bargain  List.  Ade1«on’s 
_  Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Abve.,  Detroit  26.  Mich. 

(•bandmasters  ATTENTIOnIi  Plentv^f 
^attruments  new  and  used.  Olds  Comet.  $150.00. 
Xing  Master  Model  $70.00.  Holton  Trumpet. 
;&7S.00.  Oeveland  $45.00.  Selmer  Clarinet,  like 
aew,  $140.00.  Regent  Metal  Clarinet.  $60.00. 
Penrel-Slueller  Wood  $65.00.  Ch.tplin  Wood. 
„^*65.0O.  Schmidt  made  French  hom.  single, 
'^120.00.  New  Flutes.  $110.00.  Kohlert  Alto 
gMCIarinct.  new.  $.100  00.  King  Alto  Saxonbone 
^pW.OO.  Tenor.  $140.00.  Holton  Baritone  Saxo- 
lone.  $1.40.00.  Conn  soprano.  $60.00.  Conserva- 
■>rv  Ob^  Wood  (new).  $195.00.  Bell  Lvre. 
40.00.  Street  Drum  12x16.  $2'».00.  T.eedy  10x14. 
rtfr'12.50;  T,eed.v  8x13,  $14.00;  Bass  Dram  14x30. 
Bis*  Zildjian  hand  cymbals.  $32.00.  At  present 
mwe  have  plentv  of  stock.  Smd  for  complete  list. 

Crestline  Music  Shop.  Crestline.  Ohio. _ 

.MSPECrArL~TO~BANDLEADERSI  I  I  .Sousa"- 
••plnnes.  baritones,  upright  basses,  saxophones, 
gvlarinets  trumnets.  flutes,  marimba,  and  all  other 
^aistn-ments.  Write  vour  needs.  Clark-Erie,  649 
Clark.  Chicago.  Illinois. 


eBCAVALIER  MELLOPHONR— silver  plated,  in 
P  and  Eb.  Reconditioned,  sturdy  center -opening 
sasr.  3-dav  trial.  $40.00.  Denton  Rossel,  Inde- 
S'eri.'lence,  Kansas.  _ 


BFOR  SALE — Conn  Grand  Concert  Bass — BBb 
— 4  Valves — Monster.  Finished  in  GoM  lacquer. 
Instrument  practically  new.  Original  cost 
l.inn.OO.  $190.00  will  buy  it.  Can  be  had  on 
tri-il.  We  have  a  stock  of  instruments.  George 
l  anders  Music  Co.,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


INST.  &  REPAIRS— Cont. 


FOR  SALE — Set  -25  and  28  inch,  polished  bowls, 
Ludwig  hand  tymps,  mounted  on  wheel  carrier 
for  parade  use,  demountable  for  concert.  Price 
$225.00.  Like  new.  H.  Sclu-eyer,  3526  N. 

Paulina,  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

WE  HAVE  THE  FOLLOWING  INSTRU- 
MENTS — plu.x  manv  not  listed  here.  2  Buescher, 
one  Elkhart  BBb  ^usaphone  (silver).  Buescher 
Squsaphones,  American  Standard  Eb  Sousaphonc 
(silver),  Bossey  Hawks  Upright  Bb  Bass  (Lacq.). 
Pedler  wood  and  metal  clarinets.  Pan  American, 
Boston  Wonder  (silver)  Selmer  A  Clarinet  (wood). 
Penzel  Mueller  Boehm  alto  clarinet  (wood). 
Many  others.  Conn  cons,  oboe  (ebonite),  mili¬ 
tary  oboe  (wood).  Boston  Wonder  C  flute. 
Like  New  C  flute  (silver).  Wm.  Frank  (silver) 
Pan  American  (lacq.)  trumpets,  Holton  (lacq.) 
cornet.  Others.  King  (lacq.)  Conn  (lacq.) 
Conn  (silver)  Holton  (silver)  alto  saxes.  Many 
others.  Curved  and  straight  model  soprano 
saxes.  Large  selection  of  C  Melody  Saxes.  Bos¬ 
ton  Wonder,  Peron,  Pedler  Db  Piccolos  (silver). 
6  Buescher  trombones  (silver).  Valve  trombone 
(silver).  King  upright  alto  horn  (silver).  2 
Buescher  mellophones  (silver).  Pan  American 
circular  alto  hom  (lacq.).  Slingerlund  baritone 
valve  bugle.  Martin  handcraft  bugle  (gold 
plated).  Valve  french  horn  (silver).  We  buy. 
sell  and  repair  band  instruments.  National  Band 
Instrument  Service,  620  Chestnut  St.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  “13  Years  of  Conscientious  Service.*’ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your  mu¬ 
sical  instruments.  Especially  need  cornets,  trum¬ 
pets,  metal,  wood  and  ebonite  clarinets,  trom¬ 
bones,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  French  horns, 
baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all  kinds,  bass  and 
alto  clarinets,  percussion  instruments,  string  in¬ 
struments,  vibraphones,  marimbas,  etc.  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GET  YOUR  MUSIC  READY  for  playing  and 
publishing.  Send  me  your  melody  for  free  ad¬ 
vice,  and  prices  on  arranging.  Ed  Chenette, 
Shamrock,  Texas. 


MARVELOUS  PATMOR  TONEPOST  cor¬ 
rects  Artists’  Violins!  Dime  brings  Dollar 
Knowledge!  Patmor’s  Fiddlery,  Zion,  Illinois. 
(Now  extended  to  all  brass  and  woodwinds.  Pi¬ 
anos  and  Harps.  Wonderful ! 


PHOTO  POSTCARDS  OF  YOUR  BAND. 
100  (or  $4.50.  Photostamps  100  for  $2.00, 
samples  free.  Enlargements,  cuts.  William  Fil- 
line,  3141  Warren  Ave.,  Chicago  12,  Ill. 


HAVE  FUN!  Get  our  Special  assortment  of 
real  stage  money  (Phony  Mazuma).  Only 
25c.  Maniss  Photo  Co.,  (folorado  City.  Texas. 


HAVE  YOU  ORDERED  THESE  HIT 
SONGS?  1— "I  Want  a  Co-Ed  by  My  Side.” 
2 — “Winter’ll  Soon  Be  Over  Children.”  3 — 
“Flout  the  Foe”  (I’ve  Done  the  Best  I  Can) — 
listing  our  Co-Ed  records  of  recorded  songs 
on  copy.  Sheet  music  of  all  three,  $1.00 — Post¬ 
paid,  including  free  lyric  pamphlets  for  parties. 
Mayhams  Music  Company,  Dept.  A,  Station  1, 
Box  46,  New  York  26,  N.  Y. 


BXND  ^arranging  —  Manuscripts  corrected 
and  prepared  for  publication.  Orchestrations, 
piano- vocals.  Submit  manuscripts,  state  instru¬ 
mentation  desired.  Tropical  Arranging  Studio, 
6226  N.  W.  12th  Place,  Miami  38,  Florida. 


RECORDINGS — Clarke,  Pryor,  Kryl,  Rogers, 
5>ousa  Specialist.  500  Goodman,  500  Crosby,  500 
Dorsey;  thousands — all  Name  Bands.  Greate.st 
classic  singers,  Caruso,  Galli-Curci  and  hundreds 
such  artists.  ^I'b’  stars  of  stage  and  vodvil. 
Josephine  Mayer,  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

IMPERIAL  PAGEANT— Concert  March.  Full 
Band  $1.00  postpaid.  Harry  McGowen,  210 
Pine  St.,  Sylacauga,  Alabama. 


See  Next  Page  for  More  interesting  Bargains 


Regular  raadart  of  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSjCIAN  will  ramambar  Au9usl  H.  Schaafar, 
format  mambar  of  Frank  Simon's  Band,  for  his  many  halpful  and  inspiring  arficlas 
in  past  issuas  of  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Gus  is  an  anthusiastic  mambar  of  Tha 
Amarican  Bandmasfars  association,  and  is  now  diractor  of  tha  Mahi  Tampla  Shrina 
Band  of  Miami,  Horida.  Abova  you  saa  tham  as  thay  appaarad  at  tha  January  1st, 
1945,  gama  batwaan  Tulsa  and  Gaorgia  Tach.  Tha  comaly  baton  twirlar  is,— 77 


ISaptambar,  1945 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 
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Classified  Continued 


UNIFORMS 


I  EIGHTY  RED-WHITE  uniform  capes.  Eighty 

caps  to  match  excellent  condition — $300.00.  75 

white  band  coats,  like  new — $3.00  each.  Red 
hand  caps,  new — $2.50.  Thirty  tan  coats  $60.00. 
Forty  navy  blue  coats — $80.00.  Directors  coats, 
caps.  Majorette  Shakos.  White  Orchestra 

Coats.  Tuxedo  Trousers.  Free  Lists.  Wal¬ 

lace,  2416  X.  Halsted,  Chicago. 


REED  MAKING 


CHALEW  OBOE  REEDS  cost  more,  sure! 
But  you  can  feel,  see  and  hear  the  difference. 
Kecummende<l  by  Kreat  artists.  $1.25  each,  .1 
for  $3.50.  Chalew,  439  Webster  Ave.,  Chi- 

cago.  111. _ 

CUSTOM  MADE  olioe  and  Eni^lish  Horn  reeds, 
made  to  fit  the  customers  special  requirements. 
Every  reed  a  good  usable  reed,  no  duds.  Send 
for  trial  proposition.  Overhauling — repairing  in 
all  its  branches.  Alfred  A.  Wales,  110  Indiana 

Ave.,  Providence.  R.  1. _ 

OBOE  REEDS  I  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra ;  easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  in¬ 
tonation.  Mounted  on  I..oree  tulies,  $1.15  each; 
6  for  $6.50.  Oboes,  English  horns,  new,  used. 
Andre  Andraiid,  6409  Orchard  Lane,  Cincin¬ 
nati  13,  O. 


CORKER 


CORK  GREASE 
ON  A  STICK! 


REED  MAKING 


HINES  CLARINET  AND  SAXOPHONE 
REEDS  thoroughly  satisfy  the  most  discrim¬ 
inating  artists.  Highly  endorsed  by  leading 
music  authorities  throughout  I’.S.A.  French 
and  Swiss  imports.  Genuine  handmade  double 
reeds  for  symphony  requirements.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply,  write  Hines  Reeds,  513 
South  Natchez  St.,  Kiwio.ko.  Miss. 

BASSOON  REEDS  $1.25  eich 


_  Handmade 

by  first  bassoonist.  ITnited  States  Marine  Rand, 
William  Koch.  1403  West  Virginia  Ave.,  N.  E., 
Washington.  I).  C. 


BASSOON  REEDS  —  The  Ferrell  Bassoon 
Reeds  are  nationally  known  among  school  bas¬ 
soonists  for  their  satisfactory  service ;  Four  reeds, 
$3.40;  $10  Doz.  John  E.  Ferrell.  3535-A 

Juniata  St.,  St.  Ixiuis  18,  Missouri. 


WALDO  OBOE  REEDS  guaranteed  handmade. 
Not  a  commercial  but  a  player’s  reed.  Selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  lieautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
as  used  by  me  in  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Gold¬ 
man  Band.  Each  reed  rings  “A”  tuning  gong 
sympathetically.  Test  your  embouchure.  Profes¬ 
sional  mixlel,  $1.10;  3  for  $3.00.  Sold  direct 
only.  Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand  Concourse, 
Bronx.  New  York. 


JACK  SPRATT  SIGNATURE  REEDS— for 
clarinet,  saxophone,  oltoe.  bassoon  and  all  reed 
instruments.  Carefully  hand  finished  and  per¬ 
sonally  tested  reeds  of  select  cane.  Sterilized  by 
G.  E.  Sterilamp  and  packed  in  attractive,  sani 
tary,  boxes  and  plastic  containers.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Reed  making  tools  and  supplies. 
Write  for  free  reed  offer.  Woodwind  Shop,  5951 
Washington  Ave.,  St.  I.a>uis  12,  Mo. _ 


OBOE  REEDS— Handmade.  French  type,  best 
quality  and  performance.  Paris  Conservatory 
measurements.  Price,  90c  each,  plus  old  tube. 
Tnseph  Ruth,  3145  N.  Lawndale  Ave.,  Chicago. 
HI. 


Teaching 

Rhythm  and  Time 


(Beging  on  Page  15) 


pression  as  well  as  a  mental  or  emo¬ 
tional  response. 

When  a  student  realizes  a  rhythm 
or  a  phrase  correctly  through  a  phys¬ 
ical  reaction,  he  will  probably  never 
play  it  incorrectly  again.  Of  course, 
it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  careful 
practice,  in  many. cases,  to  overcome 
the  pure  technical  and  physical  prob¬ 
lems  of  rhythm. 

(The  trombone  player,  although  not 
having  a  fingering  problem,  will  have 
the  difficulty  of  proper  timing  in  slide 
movement  which  bothers  many  trom¬ 
bone  students.  The  best  example  of 
this  may  be  found  in  the  Bl)  major 
scale,  in  which  the  sli^e  must  move 


Perma-Cane 


THE  PLASTIC  COATED  CANE  REED 


IT’S 

NEW 


irs 

BEUER 


nm  CMu  *  NBC— CK— MiM!  01  CHugl 


I  4  -  <►  5 

from  first  to  sixth  position,  and  then 
a  shorter  distance  to  fourth  position 
for  D  etc.  If  the  scale  or  passage  is 
to  be  played,  the  first  to  sixth  position 
must  be  played  as  quickly  as  the 
others.) 

A  few  points  to  remember  in  cor¬ 
recting  the  errors  are: 

Whenever  possible,  sub-divide  the 
beats  even  in  fast  tempos,  either  by 
counting  or  foot  tapping. 

Practice  articulation  and  fingering 
carefully,  and  slowly  until  complete 
coordination  and  control  has  been 
realized. 

By  all  means,  practice  with  other 
instrumentalists,  since  the  best  way 


|N  a  few  abort  weeka  Perma-Cim  Recda  Iwa 


l^omc  the  firat  cboice  of  the  fineat  muaiciai 

on  the  air,  tbeatrea  and  night  ctuba.  Perm 
Cane'a  aucceaa  ia  due  to  their  ability  to  out-p* 
form  any  reed  made.  'The  fineat  of  apecially^  ca 

cane  reeda  ia  uaed  and  each  reed  ia  coated  with  i 

ilaatic  that  makea  it  durable,  waterproof,  am 

a  “heart”  in  the  reed  never  obtained 


plaatic 

Duilda 


any  other  type  of  reed.  No  harahneaa  or  buaaj 
Every  reed  playa.  Mmngy-Bmch  Cumrmntam.  ■ 


Uaod  and  Endoraad  by 
WOi 


Rood  Soettona  al| 

NEIL  lONCHU.  WOODY  HERMAN.  JOE 
REICHMAN  and  Othor  landa. 

Rrlcoa  In  U.  S.  A-: 

Clarinst,  SOc  •  Alto  Sax.  65c 
Tonor  Sax.  75c 


Sold  Ry  All  Laadinq  Daalan  or  WrBo  fa: 

PERMA-CANE  ^ 

tit  8.  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  aUNOISl 


to  measure  progress  is  to  be  able  t< 
listen  to  other  parts  while  you  artj 
playing. 

Always  give  plenty  of  tfme  to  ever; 
note  in  a  slow  tempo. 

When  students  in  a  band  or  an  o 
chestra  begin  to  play  rhythms  an< 
patterns  correctly,  we  soon  have 
large  ensemble  that  has  a  definiti 
character,  and  compositions  perform^ 
take  on  a  new  meaning  to  the  pen 
formers,  as  well  as  the  listeners.  II 
is  also  well  to  train  students  in  pen 
forming  their  rhythms  and  note  pat 
terns  correctly  when  they  are  firs! 
starting  to  play  since  these  are  th4 
fundamentals  that  all  music  is  built 
upon. 


Prominant  Ohiani  at  Music  Camps 

George  Wain,  woodwind 
Oberlln  College  Conservatory 
writer  of  the  clarinet  column 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  was  music  dlrecto 
at  Camp  Pemigewassett,  a  boys 
Wentworth,  New  Hampshire,  for 
mer  months.  George  nays  that 
l)eauty  s|K)t  of  America. 

Ralph  Kush,  conductor  of  (’levelanJ 
Heights  High  School  Band  and  Orchestriu 
spent  several  weeks  out  West  as  guest 
conductor  at  several  band  and  orchestrij 
clinics,  namely :  Colorado  State  College  of 
Kducatioa  and  Mid-Western  Music  Camp. 
Mid-Western  Music  Camp  is  simnsor^ 
by  the  University  of  Kansas.  Mr.  KusR 
stated  after  the  clinic  that,  "things  ar« 
really  beginning  to  look  brighter  tot 
school  music  out  there.” 
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Pirate  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  u-ken  anttvrring  adfertitemenit  in  Ihit  magasine. 
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